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“ 
F.. THOUSANDS OF YEARS teaching had changed but little . . . always the class Tl 
at the feet of the teacher, hearing, and thus learning. For thousands of years, E 
earnest teachers have given their all to carry learning to students, with little or 
no aid other than voice and ear. 
But today, modern science has given us the sound picture, and with it, a dramatic, 
compelling aid to pedagogy heretofore unknown. Today, with the flick of a 
switch, history, geography, science and a thousand other subjects leap to life | 
before the students’ eyes. What a marvel it is! And educational, instructive T 
films, shown with the Vicror Animatophone, are clearer, ‘more brilliant, 
more faithful to original sound. S 
Is your school using this modern pedagogical development? Is your school : 
VICTOR equipped? ; 
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A Signpost of Service 


In our good American way, traditionally and 
by legislation, the responsibility of conducting 
and controlling the local system of public 
schools is vested in the board of education. 
Control of schools through boards of education 
has kept American schools responsive to imme- 
diate popular will. Local autonomy has proved 
exceedingly effective in giving our democracy 
a system of education unmatched in any major 
country at any time. : 

When the AMERICAN SCHOOL Boarp JOURNAL 
was established 55 years ago, the functions of 
boards of education and superintendents of 
schools, with but few exceptions, were not 
clearly defined. The defining of workable sys- 
tems of school administration and determining 
administrative functions of school boards and 
superintendents of schools is an outstanding 
pioneering accomplishment of the AMERICAN 
SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL. 

Quoting from the 1946 Yearbook of the A.A. 
of S.A. School Boards in Action, “Educational 
results are best when the board and superin- 
tendent freely seek each other's counsel in con- 
nection with their respective basic responsibil- 
ities and when they exercise teamwork in 
connection with administrative duties not read- 
ily divided.” Co-ordinating legislative, judicial, 
and executive action for efficiency in all school 
operations continues as the outstanding edu- 
cational service of the AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BoarD JOURNAL. 

In the most efficient public school systems — 
in over 1200 communities — all the members 
of the board of education and their superin- 
tendent subscribe to and carefully read the 
AMERICAN ScHOOL Boarp JourNAL. It is the 
signpost of service in public school admin- 
istration. 

Joun J. Kami 


Bind Your Journal 


Several thousand school executives bind 
their files of the School Board Journal for 
permanent reference. For quickly finding 


subjects, authors, and titles a “Title Page 
and Index” to Volume 113, July to December, 
1946, has been prepared. A post card ad- 
dressed to Bruce — Milwaukee, P. O. Box 
2068, Milwaukee 1, Wis., will bring a copy. 
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The Teacher Rings the Bell 


The City of Paterson Has in Operation a Co-operative 
Plan for the In-Service Training of Teachers 


The school is only as good as its teachers. 
Educational leaders recognize this fact. 
The general public must be educated to 
appreciate it. New buildings, new courses, 
new materials are helpful, but useless with- 
out good teachers. 

Until the great majority of public school 
teachers are trained in the new methods 
and techniques of handling new materials 
and changed points of view, the public 
schools will lag in an era of speedy 
changes. Means must be provided, with 
proper incentives, to retain whole systems 
in a comparatively short period of time. 
This is the real hope for public schools 
that must function creatively in an en- 
vironment where rapid changes demand 
rapid adaptation. This ability for rapid 
and successful adaptation is the measure of 
survival. 


Man Who Pays Freight Is Critical! 


With the increasing public interest in 
improved salary schedules, and the read- 
justment of the teachers’ economic status, 
the community is expecting better service 
for better pay from all of its employees. 

Professional educators must realize that 
higher salary schedules should not, and, 
in the final analysis, cannot, be maintained 
or improved unless they are justified by 
increased efficiency in the educational 
process. Thus, the teaching body must 
assume its share of responsibility in weed- 
ing out the inefficient and raising the 
status of the mediocre. If this is not recog- 
nized and increased salaries are based upon 
increased living cost alone, the problem 
becomes one of expediency. A_ general 
recognition of professional value is the 
only sound basis for advanced salary 
status that has stability. 


Lag Between Educational Theory 
and Practice 


At no stage in educational progress has 
there been a shortening of the lag between 
educational theory and practice. If any- 
thing, the lag is increasing. Large systems 
with a small teacher turnover cannot hope 
to make any real progress through the in- 
take of present teacher-training college 
graduates. In most instances, this new 
material conforms in time to the weight 
of school precedent and is absorbed on 
that basis. The emergency teacher shortage 
which gives evidence of continuing for a 
considerable period of time is also a deter- 
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rent. The large majority of teachers have 
been trained in a different generation and 
themselves require opportunities for pro- 
fessional changes in points of view and 
techniques of teaching. Thousands, ill- 
equipped to handle modern educational 
materials with modern techniques, are 
back in harness. 


Board of Education Asks Questions 

In its deliberation of a long range pro- 
gram, the Paterson board of education 
members went to work on the following 
questions: 

1. Can we find a method of developing 
teachers for salary and promotional ad- 
vancement on a basis of earned increments, 
in addition to length of service? 

2. Can a personnel rating system, a 
board of examiners, a salary guide, and 
a program of curriculum reconstruction be 
organized in such a manner as to contribute 
toward teacher training? 

3. How can we stimulate a professional 
incentive as well as an economic incentive 
for teachers to work for self-improvement? 

4. Can we set up a means for taking up 
the slack between educational theory and 
educational practice that can be ac- 
complished in a relatively short period of 
time? 

5. How can we finance a comprehensive 
plan within our economic limitations that 
would give teachers advantages that they 
cannot obtain otherwise? 


Answers Spelled “Co-operation” 


A series of conferences followed with 
the superintendent as a_ co-ordinating 
factor. These resulted in a mutual recog- 
nition of joint interests that involved the 
board of education, the administrative staff, 
the state teachers colleges at Montclair and 
Paterson, the teachers’ association, the 
Paterson Principals’ Association, and the 
New Jersey State Department of Educa- 
tion. Preliminary plans were submitted by 
the superintendent and a way was found 
to initiate and finance the plan for the 
first period of one and one-half years. 


Co-operative Financing Is Practical 

A basic appropriation was set aside by 
the board of education for curriculum con- 
struction. This sum was matched by the 
Paterson Teachers’ Association through 
sums raised by association activities. The 
state teachers colleges contributed to the 
financing through the allocation of special- 
ized services and personnel in recognition 
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of the 
service. 

The total of these funds and services was 
applied by derived formulas over the 
number of teachers participating in the 
workshop courses with the result that 
under-graduate and graduate-course credits 
cost the individual teacher approximately 
fifty per cent of the usual amount. 


state’s responsibility for field 


Democratic Procedures Practical 


Many of-the difficulties expected to de- 
velop did not materialize. All details, such 
as organization of materials, type, scope, 
and methods of procedure, were arrived 
at by accepting the majority opinion of 
individual teacher votes. This places a 
definite share of responsibility for the re- 
sults upon those who will inevitably use 
the courses; i.e., the total teaching person- 
nel has been given a major part in deter- 
mining both policy and procedure on the 
basis of majority judgments. 


What the Plan Involves 

The plan is based upon workshops and 
workshop techniques. It was initiated by 
a basic workshop course to establish gen- 
eral principles which would govern the 
scope, type, selection, elimination, and 
organization of materials. This was com- 
pleted in the fall semester of 1945 and the 
spring of 1946. 

The daily classroom workshop and the 
weekly course workshops are now in prog- 
ress. They function in breaking down 
present courses and organizing new courses, 
in conformity with the philosophy and 
principles established in the basic course. 

The next term will be devoted to re- 
fining material, methods, and techniques 
through workshop procedure while the 
product of this term is being used in 
classrooms. 

Every grade in the elementary schools 
is participating in the daily classroom 
workshops, involving some seven hundred 
teachers and principals. Approximately 150 
teachers come together once a week under 
state college and administrative super- 
vision in the course workshops. 

The function of the course workshops is 
to refine and solve problems that emanate 
from classroom workshops. Experts in par- 
ticular fields offer advisory service in both 
the classroom and course workshops. 

Curriculum construction in the ele- 
mentary schools is being conducted in the 
fields of social science and arithmetic. In 

(Concluded on page 77) 
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A Duty for 1947 — 


Raising the Sights for Educational Leadership 


Assuming that the aims of national so- 
cial policy demand universal educational 
opportunities for all, with no reservations, 
the shocking challenge to educational lead- 
ership is the lag, both in opportunities and 
in time, between the best attested per- 
formances in our schools and the carrying 
of them into effect universally. Although 
there are areas of dispute over many ways 
and means to segmented objectives, there 
is little room for arguing the fact that we 
do not have universal opportunities within 
our knowledge of needs and possibilities. 
In the light of this broad position, the 
challenge is basically to educational leader- 
ship, of which there is a wide variety. On 
nearly all levels of organized effort to pro- 
duce what we popularly term equal oppor- 
tunities, leaders are confronted with a 
duality which seems to stymie them in 
numerous situations. One of the charges 
in general is that the profession of edu- 
cation has not matured. Possibly a chief 
cause for the profession-wide lag is the 
need for all concerned to raise their sights 
on the phenomenon of their own leadership. 

Outstanding among the dualities is the 
clash of authority between lay citizens and 
their own representatives in school gov- 
ernment and the members of the profession 
who really run the schools. Loyalty to the 
profession has been so markedly of the 
jealous type that only slowly are we wit- 
nessing the rapprochement between the 
two types of authority. Possibly the new 
high spot of attempting to understand this 
situation was the project which produced 
the book, School Boards in Action, under 
the authority of the American Association 
of School Administrators early in 1946. 
Without ameliorating the charges against 
many school boards for ignorance, inept- 
ness, and bad politics, the challenge to 
leadership is that the profession is trained, 
is permanent, is assumed to lead and is 
paid for the job, whereas the lay govern- 
ment is transient, untrained, often unedu- 
cated, unpaid, and normally expects the 
professional workers to take the first con- 
structive step. It both belittles the profes- 
sion and retards administrative growth 
and even financial support for any section 
of the profession deliberately to charge 
difficulties of representative government as 
coming from “enemies of education.” 

Closely akin to this dilemma is that 
which produces the obvious difference of 
opinion on how to go about it to accom- 
plish progress and reform. Here we find 
diametrically opposing attitudes between 
pressure and persuasion. The whole philos- 
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ophy of education assumes at least an 
attempt to inculcate ideas to remove 
ignorance. Yet often there is a complete 
breakdown in the lines of communication 
between given groups of the educational 
forces and the people they are supposed to 
serve or from whom co-operation and sup- 
port are most needed. The term “pressure” 
is used so often in discussions of various 
aspects of school government that entire 
sections of organized educational forces 
deliberately adopt the belligerent instead 
of the persuasive method to accomplish 
even obviously good ends. Names and oc- 
casions could be indicated if it were not 
undiplomatic to do so. 

A third aspect of this general category 
of difficulties may come under “either/or” 
situations. Constantly, on all levels of 
local, state, and national outlook and plan- 
ning, emphasis may be placed — one proj- 
ect has to give way to another because of 
some “policy” of individuals or groups. 
Research may be too exclusive, as for in- 
stance when administrative procedure dis- 
cussions for small communities use as data 
findings in large cities or isolated rural 
school districts. This general difficulty 
ramifies in many directions and involves 
many aids to or phases of teaching, all the 
way from incompetent poorly educated 
teachers, bus transportation, and teachers’ 
salaries, to aspects of the curriculum, 
length of terms, maximum needs of pupils 
and school government. Repeatedly all 
concerned sacrifice long-term standards to 
compromises to fit the immediate moment. 
Only too often is this compromise on fun- 
damentals which involve leadership. 

It would be easy in numerous situations 
to gather these difficulties under the gen- 
eral category of public relations. But in 
this field there are the same dilemmas to 
face, the same gaps to be filled, which 
characterize the “either/or” situations. But 
possibly they are more important. This 
may, in part, be due to the need for many 





local school administrators to give first 
attention to their own local problems of 
public relations. Thus often those adminis- 
trators who have the verve of leadership 
over wider areas must contribute on this 
wider ground only makeshift, volunteer 
time, and thought. In turn this means that 
only as paid, full-time employees of 
county, state, or group organizations pro- 
vide the leadership is there reduction of 
the lag which is so apparent in so many 
states and localities. This constantly in- 
volves organizational policies, which in 
many cases are only in the making and 
which almost more often than not involve 
finance and internal educational group 
“politics.” At the base of nearly all these 
considerations is the circumstance of mis- 
understanding, of lack of knowledge of 
educational objectives in the minds of vast 
groups of school beneficiaries, and the not 
infrequent mental transfers of causes for 
effects. 


Implementation of Ideas 


Not least, possibly, in this whole dis- 
cussion is the importance of making ideas 
effective by their implementation. Con- 
stantly it is being manifested that sound 
ideas developing out of laborious research 
almost die a-borning. In numerous cases 
this can be traced to human frailty which 
stops communications from top centers of 
erudition at every stage on the way down 
to the schools which should use the ideas 
advantageously for the pupils. Tests made 
repeatedly in significant studies show that 
as information is presumably siphoned 
from the National Education Association 
and its associate organizations, from the 
American Council on Education and the 
United States Office of Education, it gets 
to state departments and state boards of 
education with only partial force. From 
the state offices to regional or county of- 
fices and eventually to local school boards 
the gaps are so great as to make the aver- 
age school board member almost uncon- 
scious of benefits which undoubtedly flow 
to thousands of administrators and teach- 
ers. One test suffices to point conclusions: 
Certain Washington mailing lists consist of 
about 5000 names, whereas we now have 
about 111,000 independent school districts 
manned by something like 370,000 school 
board members. 

Close in line with this problem is the 
phenomenon of school boards organizing 
into state associations in an endeavor to 
provide fillers for the gaps left by govern- 
ment, group organizations, and leadership, 
and their enforced resort to their own pub- 
lications to disseminate information which 
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leadership otherwise does not provide pro- 
fessionally. This causes one more split in 
public relations by reason of increasing the 
stratification in the educational press. This 
phenomenon is on a par with the serious 
results from too much specialization in the 
fields of teacher-training, subject-matter, 
teacher-administrator-board co-operation, 
and other handicaps. 

Against such a general background puta- 
tive leadership is constantly up for adverse 
criticism for failure to establish and make 
clear the philosophies which should be 
welded into definitive policies, not to be 
forsaken even when necessity requires in- 
action for the time being. Basically it is 
the failure of all concerned in the educa- 
tional project to hold standards high 
enough before the people that they may 
see consequences of failure that develop 
much of our serious lag. If these sights of 
leadership are not placed high enough it 
amounts to abdication of leadership. 

Currently we have numerous examples 
of efforts to put the finger on sore spots 
and to point remedies. For instance, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States some years back undertook the task 
of demonstrating to the public at large 
through local chambers that education is a 
good investment. Now it has recently laid 
the charge broadly at the door of state 
departments of education that state poli- 
cies, state leadership, and state educational 
efficiency are often not what they should 
be. Of course, this shortcoming of state de- 
partments runs back in many cases to 
party politics and to the absence of high 
enough standards made obvious to the 
voters of the state. 

Possibly too the dollar mark has been 
used too much as the test of educational 
values. The pressure groups, knowing that 
teacher shortage stemmed in the large from 
competition with war-swollen industrial 
wages, have interpreted nearly everything 
in terms of state financial ability and prac- 
tices in state and local support. Norton 
and Lawler made a monumental survey 
based upon ages 5 to 17 years and on 
weighted classrooms of all the states. Later 
Hughes and Lancelot did a somewhat simi- 
lar study but included in their “Dun and 
Bradstreet’s” ratings of states a new vital 
element of “dropouts” from school as re- 
flected in “functional illiterates,” and the 
college level as a standard toward which 
to aim to keep “Education America’s 
Magic.” In November the state of Cali- 
fornia even placed minimum wages for 
teachers in the state constitution. That is 
one way of doing it, though one may won- 
der if it would not have been better to 
have substituted renovated ideas of teacher 
training and experience. 

It is obviously possible to set the sights 
of leadership much higher than they are 
at present, except as they have been con- 
ceived with a few outstanding “authori- 
ties.” Aspects can easily be catalogued. 
The graver problem is to keep objectives 
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constantly before citizens constructively 
and interestingly, and not to be too far 
ahead of one’s hearers. A catalog of stand- 
ards for leadership should encompass at 
least the following: 

Realization that when the states took 
over education they placed the schools on 
a state socialized basis which required the 
full planning enterprise inherent in total 
state socialization. In this the states did 
not follow through, for doubtless it would 
have meant totalitarianism. Therefore the 
state “passed the buck” to the local com- 
munity on direct financial support and 
guidance, with modest exceptions. The 
state default has been modified for the 
sake of alleged “democratic” local govern- 
ment. In this anomaly are bound up many 
altercations regarding school board author- 
ity vis-a-vis the administration, state finan- 
cial aid, inadequacies of teacher training, 
patch-upon-patch alterations of school 
laws, state boards and state departments, 
and their affiliated regional leaders and 
their appointment. Leadership obviously 
starts on the state level in many respects; 
adequacy calls for state policies in con- 
sonance with state practicalities, which 
should begin with widely enunciated 
standards on school law. 


State Levels of Compulsion 


If we are to be practical on the state 
levels of compulsion, we must have more 
than a passing idea regarding compulsory- 
attendance age limits, which in turn must 
take into account family economic needs. 
This could easily run into the extreme of 
assuming that the state investment in 
trained youth is so important that up to 
some age level living expenses might be 
guaranteed. This again calls for profes- 
sional accord on what constitutes a “gen- 
eral education” much more practical than 
envisaged by the Harvard report. The long 
depression of the 1930’s is too sharply in 
mind for “vocational educationists” to ab- 
dicate wholly on their philosophies that 
boys and girls should know enough of oc- 
cupational skills to run their own homes 
and that “work experience’ means some- 
thing educationally. Not till more than 15 
per cent of our adults show a record of 
high school graduation (1940 census) can 
work be abandoned entirely for academic 
credits of leisure-time dimensions. 

Practically this should mean the devel- 
opment of a definite attitude toward the 
junior college years. Here the aspect of 
duality shows two groups who think di- 
versely that the junior college is “higher’’ 
education and that it is, instead, “second- 
ary” education. In all probability, not until 
professional leaders make up their minds 
will citizens at large be able to make de- 
cisions on the inclusion of the junior col- 
lege years within the unit of public school 
administration of a given school district, 
though there are plenty of examples for 
guidance. 

This necessarily emphasizes school dis- 
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trict reorganization as practically of im- 
portance second only to school law. By 
and large, we know what should be done, 
but we “pull our punches” in doing it. On 
each revival of projects in the various 
states to ‘make studies looking to sound 
reorganization we have to start all over 
with the neophytes who do not understand 
the basic principles. First, we hesitate as 
to whether the better political move would 
be to use local self-determination, or to 
abandon this as inefficient and use state 
coercion. Similarly the local citizenry can- 
not understand the bases for districting. 
Yet at least a reasonable start, in so far as 
policies are concerned, would be to try to 
produce districts which could command 
trained administrative local leadership. 
This problem stands out like a sore thumb, 
yet, by and large, where is the state facing 
such an issue whose newspapers thoroughly 
understand this aspect of education and 
give reorganization projects the sort of 
hearing that should be demanded by en- 
lightened state leadership? 

In most of the foregoing categories there 
are present the shocking demonstrations of 
the rich districts getting what they pay for 
and ignoring the financial status of less 
affluent districts, and of the poorer districts 
suffering grievously, in part because they 
do not translate properly the causes of 
their own shortcomings lest some minor 
vested educational interest suffer loss of 
jobs if misunderstood. There are in mind 
two sharply different types of case studies 
as examples of trouble. 

In one case the school had less than 200 
pupils. The three-member board was split 
on policies and was densely ignorant. In 
the teacher shortage it had accepted a sub- 
stitute teacher with emergency certificate 
as superintendent. She realized that the 
school building itself was badly crowded 
and accordingly wanted more space. On 
inquiry it developed that neither board nor 
superintendent knew anything of school 
law, assessed valuations for taxation, tax 
rates, possibilities of redistricting advan- 


. tageously, and similar basic knowledge for 


operations during trying times. Regional 
or state direction and aid were practically 
nil and, in general, retreated under the ex- 
cuse that the local citizens should shoulder 
this responsibility. 

In the other case, citation is made of 
experiences in only one schoolroom. The 
school building is situated in “prostitutiort 
row.” The children are so sophisticated 
and inured to licentiousness that they dub 
the harlots “window tappers” and seem to 
get sport from the arrest of one of the 
vice denizens of the area. Two girl pupils 
in the room live with a prostitute relation. 
Her visitors are so numerous that the girls 
frequently come to school “dopey” from 
loss of a night’s sleep due to roistering 
high jinks. One boy’s mother was a pros- 
titute and he served as her procurer. The 
phenomenal ability of the man who taught 
this room should have labeled him a ge- 
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nius. Yet what was wrong in the situation 
which caused principal, superintendent, 
and school board not to right it at its 
source? 


Further Problems Difficult 


Much has been said and written for the 
past few decades on the importance of the 
social sciences. More and more we are talk- 
ing of human relations, even to the point 
of coining new phrases such as “human 
engineering.” After all is said and done, 
this situation, which includes one divorce 
out of every three marriages, juvenile de- 
linquency, crime, industrial strife, political 
charlatanry, international confusion and 
argument, and continuous war and armi- 
stice instead of lasting peace, comes pretty 
close to problems of religion in the public 
schools. This problem has a long and dif- 
ficult history. Parochial and private schools 
have solved it only in part. Attention is 
being repeatedly called to leadership for 
this field through the demand of the clergy 
to do something more than secular in train- 
ing for moral values and in the marked 
activities under the so-called Gary plan of 
teaching religion on school premises or 
elsewhere permissively on released or dis- 
missed time. The nubbin of the whole ar- 
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gument seems to be that if educators 
wished it accomplished, there would be no 
legal obstacle to solution of the problem, 
Broadly speaking, it seems to be assumed 
that state constitutions are against “reli- 
gion in the schools.” This seems to be con- 
trary to facts. The basic problem seems to 
be to know the difference between ethics 
through secular teaching and morality 
based upon religious faith. At present 
leadership in this field simply defaults. 

By no means have we touched upon all 
conditions which cry for solution, first at 
the hands of the professional leaders in 
raising their own sights, but likewise in 
the translation of these standards to bene- 
ficiaries of public education. One hardly 
dares hope that national government or 
associated interests in education will at- 
tempt to lay down national patterns in this 
respect. We have already seen that the 
national scope seems to be too large for 
effectively and promptly destroying the 
lag. Yet we have just celebrated UNESCO 
Month in order to popularize a monumen- 
tal machinery for world understanding for 
peace and security which almost defies de- 
scription in the light of our own known 
shortcomings 

It should almost go without saying that, 
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since education is in the state province, 
the logical unit of leadership should be the 
commonwealth. This, however, does not 
mean that regional and local leaders, actual 
or potential, should be allowed to shirk 


their obligations to bring home to both 


state and nation the responsibility to ac- 
complish what nationally we have achieved 
only in part. 


In trying to attain great ends, diagnosis 
is imperative for setting higher educational 


sights. Diagnosis is constructive, not nega- 


tive. The serious phase of this situation is 
that too often too many people in educa- 
tion produce with the public at large the 
impression that all is well and that there 
is no need for improvement or greater ef- 
fort to meet the grave necessities of the 
underprivileged. In every aspect of edu- 
cating teachers, educating administrators, 
educating school boards, and bringing un- 
derstanding to national, state, and local 
levels of citizenry concerning the real 
meaning of this “magic” which has made 
America great beyond the dreams of ear- 
lier generations, we cannot set sights for 
leadership too high, unless we keep too 
many ideas and ideals confined to cloister 
and ivory tower. 


Organization and Administration 


of Kanawha County Schools Virgil L. Flinn* 


A county school system covering an area 
of 914 square miles with 291 schools, 1636 
teachers and principals, and 46,000 pupils, 
of whom approximately 14,000 are trans- 
ported daily on county owned and operated 
school buses, is unique in the American 
educational scene mainly because of size 
and complexity. Such is the Kanawha 
County, W. Va., school system. The pur- 
pose of this article is to describe briefly its 
organization and administration. 

In order to understand fully the organi- 
zation and administration of the county- 
unit school system in West Virginia one 
must know something of the train of cir- 
cumstances establishing the county as the 
unit of school administration. The county- 
unit type of school administration in West 
Virginia was brought about by a break- 
down of the system of revenue supporting 
the old magisterial and independent dis- 
trict school systems. For the five years im- 
mediately preceding 1933, when the 
county-unit law was enacted, the property 
tax carried approximately 97 per cent of 
the cost of the state’s school program, the 
expense of all county and municipal gov- 
ernment, and a fairly good share of the 
cost of the state government. With local 


school units supported almost exclusively 


*Superintendent of Schools 


from property taxes, and with the cost of 
local government and roads mounting, the 
top-heavy, time-worn tax system fell be- 
fore the demands of the people for relief in 
the early years of the great depression. The 
result was a complete reorganization, in 
1933, of the state’s school system, and the 
adoption of one of the most rigid con- 
stitutional tax limitation amendments to be 
found in this country. 

At the time of the adoption of the 
county unit, West Virginia had 398 school 
districts — 54 independent districts and 
344 magisterial districts. These districts 
were under the jurisdiction of district 
boards of education. 

The county-unit bill abolished all previ- 
ous boards of education of both magisterial 
and independent school districts, and 
placed the title of all school property, and 
the control of all educational affairs of 
each county in the hands of a single board 
of education, known as “. . . County Board 
of Education.” By this legislation the 
number of school districts was reduced 
from 398 to 55, which is the number of 
the counties now in the state. This bill 
provided one of the most complete, if not 
the most complete, form of county-unit 
legislation to be found in the United States. 

Since the cities and towns are an integral 


part of each county school system, some 
unusually large county school units are in 
operation. The Kanawha County school 
system of 291 schools with everything from 
a one-room school to a large comprehensive 
high school (see table) is the largest school 
unit in the state and it presents many 
challenging problems in organization and 
administration. 


CLASSIFICATION OF KANAWHA COUNTY SCHOOLS 


Type of school White Negro Total 
Elementary 





ee ea 89 20 109 
5 Ms tances 47 4 51 
3 to 5 rooms.... 40 5 45 
6 to 9 rooms.... 25 2 27 
10 to 14 rooms.. 21 = 21 
15 to 19 rooms.. 5 — 5 
20 rooms and up 1 — 1 
Secondary 

Junior high...... 14 4 18 
Senior high...... 3 1 4 
6-year high... .. x 1 9 
4-year high...... 1 — 1 
TONE  osewse 254 37 291 


The Board of Education 


General control of the county schools is 
vested in a board of education of five 
members: not more than two from any 
magisterial district, elected for six-year 
overlapping terms so that not more than 
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ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 
WHA COUNTY SCHOOLS 





two members will take office at any one 
time. This provides a continuity of board 
experience and service. 

The board, in addition to many minor 
Statutory duties, has six main functions: 
(1) employ a superintendent of schools, 
(2) approve the operating budget and lay 
the levies, (3) provide the physical plant, 
(4) approve recommendations of the sup- 
erintendent on needed personnel to staff 
the school program, (5) approve the pro- 
gram of education, and (6) have general 
control of the school system. 

The greatest mistake in the original 
county-unit law was the provision for 
electing the board members. From 1933, 
the beginning of the county-unit system in 
West Virginia, to 1941 the boards of edu- 
cation were elected on partisan-political 
ballots despite the experience of American 
education which is conclusive on the point 
that the most desirable boards of edu- 
cation are made up of outstanding citizens, 
dominated by no political party, special 
interests, or creeds, and wholeheartedly 
dedicated to the principle that anything 
done in a board meeting must be for the 
good of the child. Since 1941, boards of 
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Principals 


education have been elected on a non- 
partisan ballot. The cancerous growth of 
political activities in the county schools 
has been arrested and all county school 
systems are on the road to better school 
controls. 


Administrative Organization 


The county has experimented with two 
types of administrative organization — the 
line-and-staff and the functional. Although 
not yet complete, the county is shifting as 
fast as possible toward a complete func- 
tional type of school administration. 

School administration has two major 
functions: first, school administration 
should integrate ideas, materials, and per- 
sons into a harmoniously working whole 
for the accomplishment of desired ob- 
jectives. Secondly, school administration 
should find ways to discover latent talents 
and capitalize on the varied abilities of 
staff members. 

In Kanawha County the line-and-staff 
organization had certain weaknesses. In 
all too many cases the staff expert was 
called on only when the line officer felt the 
need, ahd his advice was taken only when 
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the line officer felt it to be sound. There 
was much conflict of authority. The load 
of resolving the conflicts was too heavy for 
the superintendent to carry. Specialists on 
the staff felt thwarted and tended to be- 
come routine workers; or fumed over the 
futility of their work and sought more 
congenial assignments. Only the most 
resourceful developed into continuously 
productive workers. 

The present functional organization of 
the county schools, as outlined in the chart, 
has the following advantages: (1) It pro- 
vides expert services in accordance with 
recognized needs. (2) It permits the per- 
sonnel so assigned to develop expertness 
each in his own area. (3) The expert goes 
to his job on his own initiative because he 
has a definite duty to perform. Even the 
“general officer” becomes an expert in co- 
ordinating the findings of the other experts. 
(4) Each person has well-defined authority 
and responsibility in his own area. Only 
significant conflicts of ideas (not authority) 
come to the superintendent for solution. 
(5) The plan is especially well suited for 
the development of a democratic organiza- 
tion, and hence democratic citizens. 

The present organization could be 
simplified if one assistant in charge of 
organization and administration, and di- 
rectors for secondary, elementary, and 
Negro schools were employed. However, by 
a queer quirk of West Virginia law travel- 
ing expenses are authorized for only the 
superintendent and _ assistant  superin- 
tendents of schools. Hence three divisions 
are created instead of one. Since the or- 
ganization has operated satisfactorily as 
outlined, it is not likely that a change 
would be made were it possible. 


Superintendent of Schools 


The duties of the superintendent of 
schools are somewhat defined by state 
legislation. He is by statute made the chief 
executive officer of the board of education. 
As such, he nominates for employment, as- 
signs, transfers, suspends, promotes, or 
dismisses teachers, principals, directors, 
and assistant superintendents subject to 
the board’s approval. By state statute he 
is designated the secretary of the county 
board of education. He exercises all other 
authority prescribed by state statutes or 
by rules and regulations of the county or 
state boards of education. He is also given 
authority to act in cases of emergency as 
the best interests of the schools demand. 


Assistant Superintendents of Schools — 
Instructional Divisions 


The assistant superintendent of in- 
structional divisions secondary, con- 
solidated elementary, rural, and Negro 
— assist the superintendent in the develop- 
ment of policies and programs of organi- 
zation, administration, and supervision. In 
co-operation with the assistant superin- 
tendent of curriculum development and 
improvement of teaching, they maintain 
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Board of Education of Kanawha County, Charleston, West Virginia 
Left to right: Virgil L. Flinn, superintendent of schools; Howard R. Klostermeyer; Charles P. McCabe, president; 


N. N. Snyder; L. S. McDaniel; A. S. Thomas, 


co-ordination between schools, between 
special divisions, between curriculums, be- 
tween courses within each curriculum, be- 
tween guidance and other special services 
affecting curriculum or instruction, and 
between instructional programs, and the 
programs of recognized institutions of 
higher learning. 

More specifically, the assistant superin- 
tendents in charge of organization, ad- 
ministration, and supervision: (1) assist 
principals in developing the organization 
and programs of their schools; (2) make 
recommendations relative to supplies and 
equipment; (3) maintain complete up-to- 
date data on district lines and recommend 
needed changes; (4) keep such records and 
reports as are called for seasonally and 
from time to time; (5) have general super- 
vision over internal school accounting; (6) 
evaluate the activities of the teaching 
personnel; (7) assist in translating general 
policy into daily action in the schools; (8) 
receive complaints relative to matters of 
instruction or administration and make ad- 
justments; and (9) assist in interpreting 
the work of the schools to professional 
colleagues and the public. 


Directors 


In a functional type of school adminis- 
tration, the work of the directors of special 
subjects, serving under the immediate di- 
rection of the assistant superintendents, is 
deemed to be the doing thereof by the 
superintendent of schools, except in such 





matters as cannot be delegated by board 
ruling or state statutes. The work of the 
directors is fully outlined. The directors go 
about their assignments knowing that they 
have a definite function and spheres of 
operation in the over-all program. There 
is not the feeling of frustration found in 
too many cases among supervisory officers 
in a line-and staff organization. 

The directors of art, vocal music, instru- 
mental music, reading, industrial arts, and 
audio-visual education are assigned to the 
curriculum division; the director of trade 
and industrial education to the secondary 
school division; the directors of health, at- 
tendance, guidance services, and recreation 
to the division of special services; and the 
director of transportation to the division 
of business affairs. 


Curriculum Development and 

Improvement of Instruction 
The assistant superintendent in charge 
of curriculum development and improve- 
ment of instruction assists the superin- 
tendent and the assistants in charge of 
instructional divisions in: (1) curriculum 
development, (2) appraisal of the in- 
structional program, and (3) selection of 
instructional materials. The department 
leads, under the direction of the superin- 
tendent, in the over-all procedure of im- 
proving the program of studies, cur- 
riculums, courses of study, methods, 

devices, and techniques of teaching. 
More specifically, the assistant in charge 





i. 


of the curriculum division goes to the 
schools and classrooms on his own initiative, 
both in person and through the directors 
assigned to his office, for the purpose of 
developing and securing aid in developing 
new instructional materials or evaluating 
such materials. He also acts as the co- 
ordinator of the work of all divisions of 
the school system in curriculum develop- 
ment and improvement of teaching. 


Personnel 
The assistant superintendent in charge 
of personnel assists the superintendent in 
all matters pertaining to the eligibility, se- 
lection, assignment, salary, promotion, 
transfer, tenure, absence, retirement, and 
dismissal of the teaching personnel. 


Special Services 


The assistant superintendent in charge 
of special services assists the superintendent 
in the organization and administration of 
the summer recreation program, health 
program, census and attendance, guidance 
services, and special education. 


Business Affairs 


The assistant in charge of business 
affairs assists the superintendent and has 
direct charge of all matters pertaining to 
the construction, operation, maintenance, 
and repair of buildings, grounds, and other 
physical properties owned or operated by 
the board of education. He also has charge 
of purchasing, storing, and distributing 


a 
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supplies and equipment, the operation of The proceeds of the extended levies have rectors in organizing programs for those a ¢ 
school lunchrooms, the operation of the been used to: (1) supplement the state interested in special activities. ini 
transportation system, the keeping of ac- teachers’ salary schedule, (2) purchase the 
curate records of all business transactions, equipment and supplies, (3) repair and Library Services the 
accounting for supplies and equipment, and maintain existing buildings, (4) operate a In addition to the public school libraries, 
the preparation of summaries and reports county library, and (5) maintain and the county board of education supports ing 
of financial transactions, and for all other operate an adult education program and and administers through public library ad 
matters of a business nature. a county-wide recreation program. boards the Kanawha County Public Li- , 

. brary, with approximately 75,000 
How the Schools Are Financed Transportation a the Garnet Deanch lance f 
County school systems in West Virginia Of the 46,000 pupils, approximately Negroes, with approximately 5000 volumes, sal 
receive funds for their operation from: (1) 14,000 are transported to and from school The services of both libraries are extended 
the state’s contribution to the foundation PY 4 fleet of 72 county owned and operated to the rural areas of the county by the pli 
school program, and (2) proceeds from uses. These buses are kept in excellent yse*of a Bookmobile regularly scheduled co’ 
local tax levies. The state funds are dis- ‘"€P4!t by head mechanics and assistants, for certain stops at certain hours. In ad- 
tributed according to a formula which working in and from two county owned dition to regular circulation and Book- im 
takes into consideration: (1) weighting and operated garages, located at strategic mobile service, the Kanawha County do 
for teacher certification and experience; . enters. . Public Library has a reference division 
(2) weighting for elementary and second- Health and Recreation and a children’s division with special pro- de 
ary school pupils; (3) correction for size The health program is under the im- grams designed for pupils in the elemen- in 
of school; and (4) transportation costs. mediate direction of a full-time medical tary schools. And to these services are scl 
The local (county) share of the foundation director for the white schools, a part-time added special book review programs and 
program (55 per cent) is obtained by medical director for the Negro schools, art exhibits which are presented frequently 
multiplying the classified assessed valu- and a part-time dental director. Assisting by both libraries during the school year. 
ations of real, personal, and public utility the directors are 12 white and 2 Negro ‘ _— ; A 
property in the county by the rates of nurses, 4 white and 2 Negro dental Professional Organizations 
levy authorized for school purposes as of hygienists, a specialist in nutrition and Although not shown on the administra- to 
the current school year. In order that her assistant, and an adequate clerical tive chart because of lack of space, the 
counties may not further depress property _ staff. county has two professional organizations er 
values, and in order that the state may The county is divided into areas and -—the Kanawha County Education As- 
not be called upon to finance an undue each nurse and hygienist has an assigned sociation and the Kanawha County as 
proportion of the county foundation pro- territory, with a certain number of schools Teachers Association (Negro) —and a ca 
gram, no county to be eligible for state aid _ to service regularly. County Parent-Teacher Council which 
may lay levies on property values lower In order to encourage communities to exercise a great deal of influence on county gi 
than the property valuation as of the year provide summer recreation programs for educational policies. The most influential Ww 
1938. both youth and adults, the board of edu- professional organization is the Kanawha 
Counties not satisfied with the minimum cation provides a county director and sup- County Education Association, the ad- B. 
foundation program may extend from one plements the local community recreation ministrative body of which is made up of 
to three years the levy rates for school funds to the extent of $100 a unit. An _ officers of the Schoolmasters Club (second- li 
purposes up to 50 per cent of the author- advisory committee, made up of representa- ary school principals), the Elementary ce 
ized rates by a 60 per cent majority of _ tives of communities wishing to participate Principals Association, the Classroom 
the voters voting on the issue. Kanawha in the county program, advises as to the Teachers Association, the superintendents’ d 
County has been one of the counties which number of units to be allocated to each representatives, and representatives from tl 
has from 1937 extended its school levy community. Allocations are determined higher education— Morris Harvey Col- 
rates to the constitutional maximum for largely on the basis of population to be lege. The representatives of the affiliates ir 
the maximum period. State aid in the served. In addition to supplementing the meet regularly, plan professional programs 
amount of $2,003,136, plus the regular salaries of local personnel, the board em- for the year, and make suggestions to the 0 
and extended levies, give the county an  ploys specialists in music, handicraft, superintendent of schools and the board of t! 
operating budget of $4,858,700 for the storytelling, and art who travel from com- education for improvement of the county t 
1946-47 school vear. munity to community and assist local di- program. n 
0 
i 
c 
Salar y Plan Vs. Salary Schedule I 
t 
L. E. Perry, Ph.D. . 


(Concluded from November) 


THE PLAN 
1. Base Pay 


I 

4. That the size and frequency of increments should initially | i 

be high so as to permit advancement to a reasonable subsistence t 

level for this community as quickly as possible. j 

5. That a base-pay schedule should offer long-term incentives, ( 

thus recognizing teaching in this community as a lifetime career, 
not a temporary job. 


A. It is believed: 


1. That there should be a single base-pay schedule which would 
be uniformly applied for all professional employees including 
teachers and principals, current and new employees. 

2. That this schedule should be based on the two factors of 
experience and professional training. 

3. That professional training should be counted on the basis of 
graduate credits unless otherwise approved in advance by the 
superintendent. 


B. Jt is proposed: 

1. That two years of qualifying experience elsewhere be re- 
quired of all teachers except cadets for placement on the salary 
schedule. 

2. That cadets be paid only the state-mandated salary while in 
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a cadet status, and that the salary for the first year following 
initial cadet appointment of those entering the school system by 
the cadet method be the appropriate initial salary according to 
the salary schedule (i.e., line one of the applicable credit column). 

3. That a maximum of ten years’ credit beyond the two qualify- 
ing years be allowed at full value for out-of-Mt.-Lebanon service; 
additional experience elsewhere to be credited at one-half value. 

4. That full value be given for each year of teaching in Mt. 
Lebanon. (Exception is made in case of cadets. See B, 2 above.) 

5. That credits once earned continue to have full value on the 
salary schedule. 

6. That credits earned during the school year be counted for 
placement on the salary schedule for the ensuing year. (Credits 
counted to be on basis of transcripts received on or before July 1.) 

7. That beyond the master’s degree emphasis be upon teacher 
improvement in his chosen field rather than the acquisition of a 
doctor’s degree. 

8. That a permanent representative teacher salary committee be 
democratically selected to make recommendations to the super- 
intendent in all questionable cases arising under the base pay 
schedule. 


ll. COST-OF-LIVING ALLOWANCE 
A. It is believed: 


1. That teachers should be encouraged to make a contribution 
to the life of the community in which they serve. 

2. That by living in the community in which they serve teach- 
ers make an automatic contribution to the life of that community. 

3. That if the standard of living in a given community is such 
as to create for teachers living in it a significant economic handi- 
cap, some effort should be made to minimize that handicap. 

4. That any effort to minimize a cost-of-living handicap in a 
given community should be based upon the significant factors 
which produce that handicap. 


B. Jt is proposed: 


1. That the base-pay schedule be supplemented by a cost-of- 
living allowance based on the significant factors in local living 
cost. 

2. That the two factors of location of residence and number of 
dependents, within prescribed limits, be considered in determining 
the amount of such allowance. 

3. That the definition of “dependents” be sufficiently broad to 
include all the normal conditions of genuine dependency. 

4. That in the application of this plan any teacher, whose total 
of base pay and cost-of-living allowance as authorized by it is less 
than his present total of such pay, continue to be paid his present 
total base and cost-of-living pay until such time as further incre- 
ments are authorized for his case by the salary schedule. 

5. That in the application of this plan any teacher, whose total 
of base pay and cost-of-living allowance would be more than $500 
in excess of the current total of such pay, be limited to a $500 
ceiling on increments receivable in any one year; but that such 
limitation not operate to prevent achieving full financial recogni- 
tion of proper placement on these two schedules without delays 
other than this limitation. 

6. That the permanent representative teacher salary committee 
be charged with the responsibility of recommending to the super- 
intendent an equitable solution to all moot questions arising under 
this plan, emphasis being placed on the determination of the true 
facts in order to give to the interests of both teachers and school 
district a maximum degree of protection. 


lll. EXTRA-DUTY-AND-RESPONSIBILITY PAY 
A. It is believed: 


1. That the contractual obligations of a teacher should be con- 
sidered sufficiently inclusive to cover a reasonable amount of the 
extra duty necessary to supervise or conduct the supplementary 
activities included in the school program. 
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2. That supplementary activity assignments involving extraor- 
dinary amounts of extra duty should be accompanied by com- 
pensation in the form of additional remuneration. 

3. That administrative, supervisory, or supplementary activity 
assignments involving extraordinary amounts of responsibility 
should be accompanied by compensation in the form of additional 
remuneration. 


B. Jt is proposed: 


1. That the base pay and cost-of-living allowance be further 
supplemented by appropriate extra-duty-or-responsibility pay 
when applicable. 

2. That those teachers having supplementary activity assign- 
ments involving extraordinary amounts of extra duty or respon- 
sibility be compensated by appropriate amounts of EDR pay. 

3. That in the determination of what constitutes “extraordinary 
amounts of extra duty,” appropriate consideration be given to the 
relative service loads of elementary and secondary teachers. 

4. That in the determination of appropriate additional remu- 
neration, due allowance be made for the number of classroom 
assignments. 

5. That where responsibility or duty loads are compensated on 
the basis of enrollments, a half unit of such pay be authorized 
when the mid-point of the computation unit is reached. 

6. That the permanent representative teacher salary committee 
be charged with the responsibility of recommending to the super- 
intendent an equitable solution to all moot questions arising under 
this plan, emphasis being placed on the determination of the true 
facts, in order to give to the interests of both teachers and school 
district a maximum degree of protection. 
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EXTRA DUTY AND RESPONSIBILITY PAY UNITS 
Positions are shown with total unit allocation for each position. 
Appropriate reduction will be made for school time which is pro- 
vided for such duty. 


¢ . Position Units 
Senior High School Auditorium activities ............ 2 
Position Units Basketball coach ...... 3 
Auditorium activities ..... i. 1 Assistant basketball coach . 2 
Baseball coach .......... 4 Book room and supplies ... 1 
Basketball coach ...... 6 Football coach .............. 3 
Assistant basketball coach 4 Assistant football coach ..... 2 
Book room and supplies 1 FeSO eee : +? 3 
Class play ot 3 Assistant G.A.A. director ......... 2 
Cross country coach .... "ee: Librarian ......... senavee 2 
Director of admissions .......... 4 Newspaper sponsor . l 
Faculty athletic manager ........ 7 Student activities .... 3 
SSS ree 6 Track coach...... , 3 
Assistant football coach .......... 4 Assistant track coach 2 
B squad football coach .......... 4 
Assistant B squad football coach .. 3 Elementary Schools 
ECCT Te 4 Head teacher (elementary building 
Assistant G.A.A. director ......... 2 with principal’s office) (for each 
Girl reserve leader .............. 2 NE ES Peer eee 1 
EE Se eee 1 Head teacher (elementary building 
Hi-Y leader .... oe ekhish whee 2 without principal’s office) (for 
Intramural sport director (boys).. 2 ee 1 
Librarian ...... seen tenn eens 3 BEE. ade eahisces sven 1 
Newspaper sponsor.............. 3 Lunchroom supervisor (for each 
ei wh rai s aioe ows 4 eee : cali 1 
Student activities director ....... 7 Playground supervisor (for each 
EE ere 2 ee bon sins adn 5b : 1 
Track coach ... els eR are eka a 6 
Assistant track coach ............ 4 General 
Yearbook sponsor ............... : Special subject supervisors 1-5 
. . (Based on the collective recom- 
Junior High School mendations of the building 
Activities treasurer .............. 2 principals) 


EXTRA DUTY AND RESPONSIBILITY PAY — 
ADMINISTRATIVE PERSONNEL 


A. It is believed: 


1. That the base pay of administrative personnel should be 
computed from the same schedule as that of other professional 
employees. 

2. That the cost-of-living allowance of administrative personnel 
should be computed on the same basis as that of other professional 
employees. 


UNIT ALLOWANCES FOR COST OF LIVING 
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A. Living at home with parents 








B. Rooming or occupying an apart- 
ment outside Mt. Lebanon 


C. Same in Mt. Lebanon 


D. Maintaining a Family Domicile 
outside Mt. Lebanon 


E. Same in Mt. Lebanon 


3. That the pay differential of administrative personnel should 
be derived from an appropriate application of the principle of 
extra-duty-and-responsibility pay. 

4. That the increment ceiling applied to classroom teachers on 
base pay and cost-of-living allowance should be applied to ad- 
ministrative personnel on base pay, cost-of-living allowance, and 
responsibility pay. 


B. It is proposed: 
1. That the base pay, cost-of-living allowance, and responsi- 
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bility pay of administrative personnel be computed as outlined 
in paragraphs A-1, 2, 3 above. 

2. That an increment ceiling of $500 in any one year be applied 
to administrative personnel as indicated in paragraph A-4 above, 
and that this ceiling apply without regard to changes of assign- 
ment, enrollment increases, or other salary schedule factors. 

3. That moot questions arising under this portion of the salary 
plan be resolved between the superintendent and the parties con- 
cerned without reference to the permanent teacher salary com- 
mittee. 


EXTRA DUTY AND RESPONSIBILITY PAY 
Administrative Personnel 


Assignment Units 
1. Elementary principal: for each 90 pupils......................5. 1 
2. Junior high school principal: for each 60 pupils.................. 1 
3. Assistant principal (Jr. H. S.): for each 130 pupils............... 1 
4. Senior high school principal: for each 55 pupils................. 1 
5. Assistant principal (Sr. H. S.): for each 125 pupils........... ‘eo 
GC, BUPROOINNRES TOE GOED 100 DUBEER..0.o occ cc cccccesccccccccscccs 1 
7. Instructional assistant superintendent: for each 140 pupils........ 1 
8. Administrative assistant superintendent: for each 270 pupils...... 1 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


It is believed that the new Mt. Lebanon salary plan repre- 
sents a constructive approach to the problem of putting teachers’ 
salaries on a genuinely professional yet realistic basis. It reflects 
functional democracy in school administration by providing for 
the local solution of this vital problem through neither pressure- 
group action on the part of teachers nor benevolent paternalism on 
the part of superintendent, but through democratic co-operation 
of those elements of the school system having a mutual interest in 
the problem. It provides a basic income for teachers somewhat 
comparable to that of members of equivalent professions. It recog- 
nizes that such a complex problem as equitable salaries for some 
two hundred professional people cannot be satisfactorily solved 
by the blind application of such simple slogans as ‘“‘equal pay for 
equal work.” It reflects the principle that economic incentives for 
teachers should be spread over the entire range of career expec- 
tancy. It emphasizes the importance of teacher residence in and 
contribution to the life of the community served, but does this 
through the influence of economic incentives rather than arbitrary 
regulations, It includes inherent cost controls through the opera- 
tion of an annual increment ceiling. It stresses the responsibility 
of all teachers to carry a reasonable share of the extraclassroom 
activity load, but also provides appropriate financial consideration 
for those who of necessity must carry extraordinary amounts of 
that load. It provides for continuing democratic teacher partici- 
pation in the administration of the school system through the 
judicial and judicious functioning of a teacher committee which 
will take advisory action on all moot questions arising under the 
new plan. Finally, it proclaims the principle that school adminis- 
trative personnel are first and basically teachers; their job pay 
as administrators is separately computed and identified as such. 

Democracy in American education should approximate the 
essential elements of American democracy. As provided in our 
National Constitution, American democracy is a society of law 
and order, with a strong and functioning central government, 
based on respect for the personality of the individual citizen, and 
providing the right and the opportunity for his responsible partici- 
pation in the civic life of the society of which he is a part. This 
concept of democracy in education is capable of application and 
expression in many phases of the school program. A professional 
and scientific approach to the problem of teachers’ salaries offers 
an extraordinary opportunity for the application and implemen- 
tation of this concept of democracy in American education. 
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Splendid Growth Recorded — 





The St. Louis Dental Health Program 


For many years the fact was known to 
dental practitioners in St. Louis that the 
dental health picture of St. Louis school 
children was such as to cause considerable 
alarm. Though the need for an educational 
and corrective dental program was ap- 
parent, there were no figures available to 
establish the actual extent of the need. 

In 1933, in an effort to emphasize this 
need, the St. Louis Dental Society, 
through its committee on public health 
education, and with the co-operation of 
more than two hundred local practicing 
dentists, conducted a survey in the schools 
of the city. The examinations disclosed 
that more than 94 per cent of the pupils 
were in need of dental attention, and that 
the cavities averaged three per child. De- 
spite this disclosure, no action was taken 
at the time to organize a dental program 
in the public school system. 

In 1936, when the writer became presi- 
dent of the board of education, he rec- 
ognized, chiefly because of his dental 
training, the need for immediate action. 
He therefore urged the board to request 
the St. Louis Dental Society to recommend 
a dentist who might be employed by the 
board to inaugurate a dental health pro- 
gram in the public school system. The 
board acted favorably, as did also the St. 
Louis Dental Society, with the result that 
a full-time dentist was employed, there- 
by sowing the seed for the present dental 
health program. 


Inauguration of the Work 


In 1944, through the efforts of the writer 
and his fellow dentist on the board, Dr. 
H. O. Winter, now past-president of the 
board, and the active support of Philip J. 
Hickey, superintendent of instruction, the 
present Department of Dental Health was 
created within the Division of Health and 
Hygiene. The Department is headed by a 
director, Dr. Alexander E. Murphy, who 
has, in addition to a degree in dentistry, a 
master’s degree in public health. There are 
also active in the work five part-time white 
dentists, one part-time Negro dentist, and 
a full-time secretary. 

The program is confined to dental health 
education principally through the medium 
of schoolroom dental examination. No 
operative work is done by the dental staff. 
All children requiring dental service are 
referred to the family dentist or to the 
municipal clinics. 

The main objective of the program is to 
raise the dental health of the children to 


*The writer who is largely responsible for the continued 
interest in the dental care of St. Louis children is a 
member of the board of education and was president in 
1936. — Editor. 


the optimum level and then to maintain 
it at that level —in other words, to raise 
the filled tooth rate to the maximum and 
lower the decayed tooth rate to the vanish- 
ing point. 

The attainment of this objective is 
attempted primarily through dental health 
education: education of the classroom 
teacher, education of the parent, and edu- 
cation of the child. Through this educa- 
tion an effort is made to create a desire 
for and appreciation of dental health. The 
child is studied as an individual. The dental 
health of the child is discussed freely with 
the parent who attends the dental exam- 
inations in the school. The school dentist 
discusses certain cases with the school 
physician. In this way the dental health 
and general health of the child are closely 
correlated. 

Before starting the program in a school, 
the director meets with the principal about 
one week in advance, outlines the program, 
and leaves with him the necessary forms 
to be filled out by the teachers. If the 
program includes a return visit to the 
school, it is necessary only to acquaint the 
principal with the date for his approval, 
to leave the necessary forms, and to receive 
any suggestions he may make. Permission 
is obtained and an appointment is made 
for a meeting with the teachers. At this 
meeting the dental program is explained 
by the director, and the teachers’ work is 
outlined. Authentic dental health literature 
is given each teacher with the suggestion 
that she use the material to form dental 
health lessons suited to the age level of 
her classroom. 


All Schools Inspected Biennially 


In selecting schools for inclusion in the 
program each year, care is taken to choose 
alternately, for each dentist, a school 
representing homes of average, below 
average, and above average incomes. Care 
is also taken to choose schools from each 
section of the city. The findings obtained 
must represent a true cross section of the 
city schools. 

Parents are invited, through invitation 
forms sent home by the classroom teacher, 
to attend the dental examinations in the 
school. Since only one dentist works in a 
school and does so during a three-hour 
morning period only, he will average one 
room a day. Invitations are sent, there- 
fore, only to the parents of children in 
the room to be examined that day. It has 
been found that the largest attendance of 
parents comes from the kindergarten and 
first grades and that the parent attendance 
decreases as the upper grades are reached. 
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The eighth grade produces the smallest 
attendance of parents. Because of this fact 
and because time is always lost in getting 
started, it has been found best to start the 
program in a school with examination of 
eighth-grade pupils on the first day. The 
kindergarten group is taken on the second 
day and examinations then proceed each 
day up through the grades. It has been 
found that attending parents give splendid 
publicity to the program in their home 
community and encourage others to attend; 
therefore, the switch to kindergarten 
(where the parent attendance is largest) 
is made on the second day. 


Securing Parent Help 


Parents are assembled each day prior 
to the start of the examinations and are 
given a short talk by the school dentist on 
the more essential points in dental health. 
They are then taken individually, and, as 
the child is being examined, conditions 
found in the mouth of the child are dis- 
cussed with the parent. If treatment is in- 
dicated, the parent is so told and is advised 
to visit the family dentist. Parents who are 
unable to finance dental care are certified 
as to indigency by the school nurse and 
the child is referred to the municipal clinic 
serving the district in which the school is 
located. 

Children whose parents are present are 
examined first. If a parent has children 
in rooms other than the room being exam- 
ined that day, these children are examined 
also while the parent is present, thus sav- 
ing the parent additional visits to the 
school. When all children whose parents are 
present have been examined, the remainder 
of the children in the room scheduled for 
the morning are examined. 

Dental examinations are not conducted 
in the classrooms because of confusion and 
disruption of school routine. A separate 
room is used, equipped with four chairs, 
a table, a portable sterilizer, and towels. 
The only instruments used are mouth 
mirrors and explorers. These, together with 
the sterilizer, are brought to each school 
by the school dentist. 

Children are sent to the examining room 
in groups of five by the classroom teacher, 
who provides them with their own record 
forms which have been filled out in advance 
by the teacher. Each fourth child examined 
is instructed by the examining dentist to 
tell the teacher to send in five more chil- 
dren. In this way, examinations proceed in 
order with little waste of time. 

When a child is found in need of dental 
treatment he is given a dental certificate by 
the school dentist. He takes this certificate 


ee 
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to the family dentist at the first visit, leaves 
it with the dentist until all the dental work 
has been completed. The dentist signs it 
and returns it to the child. The child then 
returns it to his classroom teacher, who 
records its return and then forwards it to 
the school nurse. The child is thus given 
credit on the dental health schoolroom 
report for completed dental treatment. A 
notation on the dental certificate requests 
that the dentist sign the certificate only 
when all work has been completed. 


The School Nurse’s Help 


When the examination program in a 
school has been completed, the school nurse 
then assumes the responsibility of seeing 
that the children receive the necessary 
dental treatment. A follow-up notice is 
sent, after due time, by the school nurse 
to parents who are slow in mahing a 
contact with the family dentist for an 
initial appointment. Additional follow-up 
notices are sent as required. In one school, 
in which 169 children were listed for 
correction, 147 children started dental 
treatment upon receipt by the parents of 
the first follow-up notice. 

When all children in school have been 
examined, the school dentist talks to them 
in small groups. The point of completion 
of the examinations affords a very fine 
opportunity to tell the children the results 
of the examinations; the approximate per- 
centage of clean and unclean teeth, how 
easy and important it is for everyone to 
have clean teeth, the percentage of decayed 
teeth, the sources of decay, and other bits 
of information that will help acquaint the 
children with the importance of dental 
health. 

Upon completion of examinations in a 
school the findings are tabulated in the 
office of the director on a form which 
records the number of decayed, missing, 
and filled teeth for each age group. This 
form is known as a DMF (Decayed- 
Missing-Filled) form. Besides giving an 
accurate dental health picture of the school, 
it serves also as a “yardstick” for measur- 
ing the dental health of the school at a 
future date. Since this form gives the 
DMF rate (rate at which teeth are being 
attacked by dental decay) for each age 
group, it readily discloses the age group 
which most needs dental attention. This 
piece of information alone is of vital impor- 
tance in the follow-up work and in the 
preventive phase of dental health. One of 
these forms is made for each school when 
examinations have been completed every 
other year. Thus the dental health progress 
can be noted in each school over each two- 
year period. 

A narrative report on the dental health 
of the school is made from the DMF form 
and is sent to the principal of the school. 
It is made available by the principal to 
the teachers and school nurse. Since this 
report is an analysis of dental health condi- 
tions in the school, it acquaints the school 
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personnel with the actual picture of 
decayed, missing, and filled teeth in both 
boys and girls and, in addition, gives the 
percentage of boys and girls who have no 
DMF teeth, in other words, whose teeth 
have never been attacked by decay. 


Visual and Oral Education 


Visual education on dental health is 
brought to the children through films 
supplied by the audio-visual education 
department of the school system. 

Talks on various phases of dental health 
are given by the director of dental health 
before parent groups at their regular meet- 
ings. These appearances work toward closer 
school and home relationship: the parents 
meet the director and learn from him what 
he hopes to accomplish and the part they 
can play to help achieve the common goal 
of dental health, and the director in turn 
learns to know the people in the different 
communities and their various problems. 

The Council of Dental Health of the St. 
Louis Dental Society acts as a consulting 
body to the school dental department. The 
dental program functions in close harmony 
with the dental profession in St. Louis. 

During the past school year examination 
of all Grade I-Low children was conducted 
in all public schools of the city. These 
examinations were conducted as part of an 
extensive physical and mental check-up 
program planned to continue over a five- 
year period, with examinations being con- 
ducted on the September and February 
Grade I-Low group each year. The purpose 
of this program is to determine the maxi- 
mum result that may be obtained through 
an organized program of follow-up and 
correction. 

The examinations among this group 
revealed that of the 7322 children exam- 
ined, 4787 children, or 65 per cent, were 
in need of dental treatment. Of this number 
who needed dental treatment, 2170 chil- 
dren, or 45 per cent, had had the necessary 
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dental treatment completed at school clos- 
ing in June. 

Dental examinations were conducted in 
all high schools, white and Negro, during 
the past school year. As is the case in 
the elementary school program, the exam- 
inations were conducted for the purpose of 
referring students for corrective service, to 
establish a base line of dental caries experi- 
ence rates to aid in the evaluation of the 
dental health program, and to study the 
student as an individual in order to 
correlate more closely his dental health and 
general health. 

The examinations revealed that of the 
20,363 students examined, 12,253 students, 
or 60 per cent, were in need of dental 
treatment, 11 per cent of these needing 
prophylaxis (cleaning of the teeth) only. 

At the close of the school year in June 
complete dental treatment had been re- 
ceived by 4886 students, or 40 per cent of 
the 12,253 students who needed dental 
attention. 


Extent of Elementary Work 


The elementary school program, under 
which dental examinations are conducted 
throughout the entire school as part of the 
long range program to cover all schools, 
was conducted in 27 schools during the 
past school year. 

One of the outstanding educational 
achievements of the dental program during 
the past year has been the development of 
parent interest. In the elementary school 
program a total of 2950 parents (approxi- 
mately one parent for every five children 
examined) attended the examinations and 
were given instruction by the school dentist 
on conditions found in the mouth of the 
child. 

The dental examinations disclosed that 
of the 16,176 children, white and Negro, 
examined, 12,154 children, or 75 per cent, 
were in need of dental treatment. Of this 
number who needed dental treatment, 3830 
children, or 32 per cent, had received com- 
pleted treatment at school closing in June. 
Those currently under dental care were not 
included in this figure. Those who had 
received complete treatment last school 
year as a result of the previous year’s 
program numbered 4235 children, or 58 
per cent. This latter figure does not include 
the above-mentioned 3830 children. 

In tabulating the findings at the end 
of the school year, schools are listed in 
order of “percentage of teeth filled.” In 
other words, they rank in order of amount 
of dental care received, the school with 
the highest percentage heading the list. 

Of the 24 white elementary schools 
completed last school year, 10 schools 
represented homes of average income, 7 
schools those of below-average income, and 
7 schools those of above-average income. 
Thus the findings represent a fair cross 
section of the schools. It is interesting that 
the two top schools listed represent the 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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Overcoming Youth’s Heedlessness — 





The Secondary School’s Contribution 
to Satety Education 


It seems axiomatic to state that safety 
education would have long since died out 
if it were not for the perfectly obvious fact 
that some hundred thousand persons are 
killed, needlessly, every year in the United 
States. This fact of motivation gives to 
safety instruction an edge on almost every 
other subject offered in the high school 
curriculum. This motivation more than 
counterbalances all of the discouraging 
elements in safety instruction. So, as we 
enumerate below many of the difficulties, 
it is necessary to hold in mind the grim 
fact that tens of thousands are killed and 
millions are injured each year. 

1. Comparatively few are interested in 
safety. 

All of the scientists who participated in 
the Bikini atomic bomb tests are genuinely 
apprehensive over the future of our civil- 
ization. In fact, the natural scientists the 
world over seem to have become the most 
effective social sciéntists. They know what 
kind of world we shall have if we fail in 
our attempts to control the use of atomic 
energy. The rest of us read the reports 
and hear discussions over the radio, but it 
is my guess that the great majority of our 
people are more concerned, for example, 
over when we can have plenty of auto- 
mobiles than they are over what is to be 
done with atomic bombs. 

Probably it is a good thing that we are 
so constituted that we can throw a protec- 
tive cloak of indifference around ourselves. 
This may be the way we purchase a few 
additional hours of sanity. 

In much the same way that the atomic 
scientists are informed about atomic 
energy, school administrators and safety 
engineers are concerned and _ informed 
about safety. I wish that I were wrong 
when I say that comparatively few others 
are giving safety any serious thought this 
day. I mean by this that the average person 
scarcely feels that safety is a problem for 
him personally. Many people who will be 
killed in the next twelve months never saw 
a serious accident. For many of them, 
safety is just an abstract term and accident 
statistics are unrealistic fiction. 

2. Statistics of accidents are known only 
by specialists in safety. 

Statistics are very necessary for the 
specialist but the average individual cares 


little about them. However, without 

*The author who is chairman of the Department of 
Secondary Education at New York University presented 
the present paper to the Education Section of the National 
Safety Council, Chicago, October 8, 1946, 


Forrest E. Long* 


statistics, no one can be informed about 
accidents. Even the nonspecialist needs 
many more facts than be usually has. For 
example, I never saw anyone fall out of 
an upstairs window while hanging out 
clothes. Yet a safety expert would know 
that many are injured in this way. But 
how few would know this and especially 
of those who hang out clothes under such 
conditions! They just go on _ blindly 
taking chances. 


The Value of Safety Education 
3. We lack factual evidence of the impor- 
tance of safety instruction, 

One of our chief difficulties in safety 
is the lack of factual evidence and espe- 
cially the lack of factual evidence in the 
hands of many people. 

Undoubtedly, many high schools are 
doing a fine safety job, but there is scarcely 
a convincing test of the effectiveness of 
what they are doing. The factual evidence 
is lacking, for, we can’t prove how many 
lives we have saved. I doubt that any 
safety program, regardless of its effective- 
ness, could prevent a certain percentage of 
the accidental deaths that will occur among 
our present high school population. We 
just do know that many of them will be 
killed — that fact we do have. 

4. We are dealing with an unpredictable 
age. 

In New York and, as far as I know in 
all the states, the automobile insurance 
rate is higher if the car is to be driven 
at any time by an individual 25 years of 
age or younger. This dramatizes the fact 
that we are dealing with an age — 
adolescence — that is largely unpredictable 
and often unstable. 

Many of these unstable and unpre- 
dictable high school pupils believe that 
we never actually arrive anywhere in our 
teaching of safety. An accident prevented 
is an unsung victory. Probably it is correct 
to say that all who read this paper can 
do so because of accidents prevented, but 
we are not especially aware, or appreciative 
of the fact. ThoSe of us who push for a 
program of safety education in our schools 
have to be ““Do-Gooders”’ of the most deter- 
mined kind for we must be sustained in the 
faith that we have accomplished something 
worth while-— we just never can prove 
the point. 

5. The “We don’t need safety instruction” 
attitude. 

An especially discouraging side to the 
teaching of safety in the high school is 
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that a selected school, having practically no 
safety program whatever, may almost never 
have an accident, while another school that 
has a splendid, a forceful safety program 
may be harassed by a continuous series of 
accidents. The reason for this is that the 
base is too small. If we were to enumerate 
accidents in all schools, then certainly those 
with good safety programs would show 
the fewest accidents. 

6. How important is “know-how”? 

The next difficulty that the high school 
faces in formulating a safety program may 
be summed up in the question: “Just how 
important is ‘know-how’ in preventing acci- 
dents?” For example, many more swimmers 
than nonswimmers are drowned. Practically 
everyone who causes a traffic accident 
knows better. Almost everyone who walks 
on scatter rugs knows he may slip and 
cause a fall. And so it goes! 

Personally, I feel that the teaching of 
the technical skills of safety to the non- 
specialist is one of the easiest of our tasks. 
But to get young people to want to do 
something about the techniques they have 
learned will require all the professional skill 
and zeal that we can muster. 


Youth Is Heedless 
7. Safety is “old stuff.” 

This very ease with which the technical 
skills, needed by the average person, can 
be taught, presents a problem in itself. 
Within any group of students in the sec- 
ondary school, there will almost certainly 
be some who are already familiar with any 
specific safety lesson we wish to teach. 
In some groups, every member of the class 
may be fully informed on the skill that 
needs to be emphasized. This situation is 
likely to make teaching difficult. Somebody 
is likely to “crab the act.” And it may be 
the very ones who interfere with the proper 
teaching of the skill who later cause the 
accidents. 

All of us may remember the old but 
often-repeated story of the mule sold by 
Roy Tucker. The buyer returned the mule 
to Roy and complained that the mule was 
blind. 

“What makes you think he is blind?” 
asked Roy. 

“Why,” said the buyer, “he runs right 
into trees and walls and anything that 
happens to be in the way.” 

“That don’t mean a thing,” said Roy. 
“He ain’t blind. He just don’t give a 
damn.” 

That seems to be the way with many of 
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our high school students. It isn’t that they 
cen’t know. They just don’t care. 
8. Mastery must be universal. 

The teaching of safety meets resistance 
from another quarter that is difficult to 
attack. Possibly I can illustrate what I 
mean by using certain other subject-matter 
fields. Home economics is a good example. 
If some of you men, and women too, didn’t 
take a course in costume designing in high 
school, your high school possibly never 
was accused of being negligent because of 
your deficiency in this area. Now with 
safety the situation is entirely different — 
safety instruction has to take with every 
pupil. It has to be effective with those 
who like it and want it, but also with 
those who don’t want it and who don’t 
like it. 

9. Adults as well as adolescents violate 
simple rules of safety. 

Industrial safety engineers find that the 
most elementary and universally accepted 
rules of safety are the ones that continually 
bob up as the causes of accidents. Workers 
just will not wear goggles, or shoes with 
reinforced toes; they neglect to plug in 
the grounding device on an _ electric 
machine. More difficult, even, is to get 
them to keep the working and walking 
area “picked up.” Thus, we know that 
older, more mature workers are a good 
bit like high school pupils when it comes 
to not caring. I think that all of us rec- 
ognize that it isn’t merely a matter of 
maturation that will solve the problem. 
Adolescents may be especially susceptible 
to accidents, but they don’t just grow into 
a consciousness of safe practices. 


The Harm of Commercial Safety 
Promotion 


10. Safety programs are vested interests. 

I think there is some evidence that the 
teaching of safety in the high school is 
conditioned by the very nature of the 
organized safety movement. I have in mind 
the nature of its backing. 

Many pupils in our schools have been 
taught to be on guard in the presence of 
high-pressure selling. They have been 
taught to take advertising with at least 
some skepticism. Now when private agen- 
cies — agencies who may be assumed to 
have a stake in safety — advertise and 
promote safety, many of our pupils and, 
of course, others who are not in school 
assume that the program represents a 
vested interest and they immediately go 
on the defensive. In effect they say, “Why 
should I promote a safety program for the 
so and so company?” 

I have had many people ask me about 
the National Safety Council, and in their 
questions is implied the idea that the 
National Safety Council is a propaganda 
agency for the big insurance companies. 
Nothing could be further from the truth, 
as any examination of the structure of 
the Council will show. But implied in the 
question is the idea that such a state of 


affairs would be thoroughly deplorable if 
it were true. 

Private and quasi-public institutions 
have carried the ball for safety. I, for one, 
am glad to give them all credit for what 
they have done. Indeed, I hope that they 
continue and even increase their support 
for safety. But also, I hope that the man 
on the street, the average citizen, will 
assume his share of the support of the 
accident prevention program. As long as it 
is their program of safety, it cannot be 
as effective as if it were our plan for 
preventing accidents. 

Related to this idea of playing the other 
fellow’s game — in the case just cited, it 
was the company promoting the safety 
program — jis the idea of supporting a 
police sponsored program of traffic safety. 
Unfortunately, in all too many cases, we 
Americans feel sorry for the “poor guy” 
who is getting a ticket for speeding or for 
the violation of some other traffic ordi- 
nance, In our mind’s eye, we tend to make 
a martyr of the “victim,” after a fashion. 
Then it isn’t too difficult to transfer that 
martyrdom to ourselves when we, in turn, 
get a ticket. Maybe the police are not 
entirely free of blame for this attitude on 
the part of so many people. But regardless 
of who is to blame, we have a man-size 
job to change it, for changed it must be 
if we are to develop the proper co-operation 
between the citizen and the officer who 
enforces the laws. Citizens must feel (they 
do know it) that highway safety is not a 
vested interest of the traffic squad. 

11. We don’t like snoopers. 

To a certain extent the same idea is 
true of all the safety codes. The enforce- 
ment of a code calls for a certain amount 
of snooping and we Americans just don’t 
want snooping. We don’t like it. 


Leadership in Schools Needed 


12. Safety instruction at high school level 
requires competent leadership. 

One other type of problem that we face 
when trying to set up a program of sec- 
ondary school safety has to do with the 
leadership that can be exerted. Let me 
illustrate from another field. 

Some years ago in New York State, a 
commission was asked to investigate the 
social competence of high school pupils in 
the state. One of the many questions they 
asked at random selection of pupils was 
whether or not they would be willing to 
help with the cleaning of the school yards 
during their noon recess. A very large per- 
centage said ‘“No.”’ The commission didn’t 
actually try out the pupils on the proposi- 
tion, yet I think we all know that a wise 
teacher or principal could get pupils to 
give a large amount of time to the clean- 
ing of the school grounds if such activity 
were necessary and important. However, it 
would require co-operative planning and 
discussion of the issues and eventually 
organization to carry out the plan. 

Safety instruction and practice require 
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just about this same sort of leadership 
if they are to be effective. Facts and figures 
and posters, and organizations, and all the 
rest can be effective only as pupils learn 
to want to participate actively. 

Even considering all of the above diffi- 
culties in the teaching of safety in the 
secondary school, I suspect that the work 
being done is far more effective than we 
have believed. The wonder to me is not 
that so many people are killed and injured 
but that so few are involved in serious 
accidents. When we consider how mecha- 
nical our world has become, when we see 
the people crossing State Street or any 
other major thoroughfare in the nation, 
we must realize that the hazards we face 
every day are such as to cause us grave 
concern. 

I shall not enumerate the devices schools 
use to tackle the difficult and elusive prob- 
lem of teaching safety, but the underlying 
principle governing the work of most of the 
schools where a conscious stress is placed 
on safety instruction seems to be fairly 
easy to recognize and state: 

1. They are making safety “respected.” 

2. They are maintaining interest for long 
periods of time as contrasted with the 
“‘safety-drive-and-then-forget” technique. 

3. They are making much of rewards 
for safety interest and actions. 

May I illustrate briefly what I mean by 
each of these characteristics of good high 
school safety education programs? While 
safety is as old as the hills — primitive 
man gave much effort to perfecting safe 
practices — yet as a school subject it is 
new. Every new subject that has come into 
the high school curriculum has been suspect 
in the beginning. Even today, in most com- 
prehensive high schools, there is an un- 
mentioned but none the less real hierarchy 
of respectability of departments or sub- 
jects. As safety is upgraded it will command 
more genuine respect. 


Taking Chances and Safety 


As most of us would recognize, much of 
our training and experience has led us to 
want to avoid caution; has made us want 
to take chances. We all watched the prog- 
ress of the “Truculent Turtle” as it winged 
its way to a new distancé record. We all 
admired the courage of the crew of the 
Pacusan Dreamboat. They flew their ship 
on to the goal, even though the tanks were 
almost empty. I am not condemning this 
taking of chances—that is not to be 
inferred. I am pointing out that we are 
saturated with the idea that it is commend- 
able to take chances. 

Good schools are making safety worthy 
of respect. They are utilizing all the /e- 
man agencies and individuals they can in 
order to impress youngsters with the idea 
that strong and brave men don’t take risks 
without counting the costs. They are dem- 
onstrating that it isn’t ‘smart’ to take 
haphazard risks. 

(Concluded on page 77 
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“Girl Scouting is for All Girls” 


Harriett C. Philmus' 


For almost 35 years, Girl Scouting has 
been helping communities help their girls to 
become better citizens. Since its founding in 
1912, Scouting has offered to all girls from 
7-17 a complete well-rounded program of 
practical and cultural subjects as well as the 
opportunity to work and play in a democratic 
organization. In 1946-47, the 
emphasis is once again expressed in the theme 
“Girl Scouts — Better Citizens Build a Better 
World.” 

There are Girl Scouts in every state and 
territory in the U. S. totaling more than a 
million girls in more than 8000 communities 
To these girls, Scouting gives an extracur- 
ricular education for democratic living. It 
shares this responsibility with the home, the 
Church, and the school. To the schools, Girl 
Scouting offers the supplementary guidance 
that is needed by so many girls. Young girls 
as future citizens, want and need practical 
experience in learning how to get along with 
other people and the assurance that their 
elders are not too preoccupied with their 
own affairs to be interested in them. Girl 
Scouting provides a regulated program of 
leisure-time activities keyed to community 
service. Many school superintendents and 
principals have found that Girl Scouting can 
supply many of the desirable experiences 
eliminated from their school curriculum be- 
cause of limited staffs or cut budgets. 

Girl Scouting is for all girls, regardless of 
race, creed, or color. Whether they are Girl 
Scouts in a big city or members of a lone 
troop in the Far West, Girl Scouting is de- 
signed to offer each of these girls oppor- 
tunities keyed to their particular needs. It is 
often possible for the Scout organization in 
a small town to co-operate with the schools 
in many more ways than in a larger metropolis 
Often the organization is called in to cope 
with a problem that cannot be solved in the 
limited time and by the overloaded staffs of 
the average school. Teachers and troop leaders 
who can understand and talk to each other 
frankly can often solve a problem more 
quickly outside the formality of the class- 
room. Girl Scouting serves to offset the 


constant 


problems of juvenile delinquency through 
planned leisure-time activities. During the war, 
it was easy for young people to give service 
because there was the obvious emergency 
of wartime to call forth all hands. That de- 
mand has now been replaced with the less 
exciting but no less exacting demands of 
peacetime. The community still needs the help 
of its young people in almost as many differ- 
ent ways, and Scouting encourages the small 
town to make use of the proferred service 
Girl Scouts are trained to work with 
younger children. They are helpful in school 


1Girl Scout Headquarters, New York 17, N. Y 





Girl Scouting is fun, too. These Brownie Scouts have discovered that even 
the simplest game can be fun when played with people you like. 





Many small towns have erected 
temporary housing for vets and 
their families. Girl Scout training 
comes in handy for housekeeping 
in cramped quarters. System and 
neatness, this Girl Scout has dis- 
covered, are essentials in manag- 
ing with limited space. 
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lunchrooms that provide inexpensive lunches 
for the students. Specializing in homemaking, 
they can help plan menus, market, and prepare 
and serve the food under supervision. Many 
mothers are freed for a few hours in the after- 
noons through the services of the local Girl 
Scouts. As Child Care Aides, Girl Scouts can 
be depended upon to take good care of 
younger children, keeping them amused and 
busy for hours at a time. Foreign language 
students have frequently helped out in clinics 
translating for bewildered mothers. 

In many schools, supplementary Girl Scout 
work can count toward school credits. For 
example many Wing Scout troops, encourag- 
ing the girls’ interest in aviation and allied 
subjects, receive school credits for their out- 
side work. This inspires the girls to renewed 
effort both in the classroom and in the troop. 

Interest in civic affairs can be started in 
the classroom, but it is often impossible to 
carry that interest further. In one small town 
in the East, a local Girl Scout troop took 
advantage of the enthusiasm fired in their 
civics classroom, to make it a part of their 
citizenship program in Scouting. The troop 
visited the city hall, learned the mechanics of 
voting and met the city officials. During 
election time, they helped out as messengers. 
Eventually, as a reward, they were permitted 
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The PTA luncheon is going to be a great success if these enterprising 
Girl Scouts have anything to do with it. While some of their troop mem- 
bers are out in the kitchen preparing the food they have shopped for, 
these Girl Scouts are setting the long tables in preparation for the 


monthly meeting of the PTA. 


to take over the town council for a day. It 
turned out not to be a holiday of fun and 
lightheartedness, but a time of great serious- 
ness for the girls. They accepted their re- 
sponsibility gravely and any of the suggestions 
and remedies they proposed were considered 
and acted upon by their elders at the next 
council meeting. 

Girl Scouting has served to bridge the 
gap between old inhabitants and newcomers. 
Housing projects springing up all over the 
country, the continuing readjustments to 
civilian life have made the problem of the 
strange girl in a new community a serious 
one. Often the schools cannot cope with this 
situation in the few hours allotted to them. 
This is a problem that is intended for Girl 
Scouting. Girls who have been strangers only 
a moment before get the feeling of belonging 
and can develop new friendships in a very 
short time when introduced to the easy famil- 
iarity of a Girl Scout troop meeting. This 
is the needed opportunity to meet other girls 
who have seemed inaccessible in the class- 
room. This usually results in an improvement 
in school relationships as well and is directly 
related to scholastic standing. A _ happy, 
socially adjusted child is able to devote more 
time and energy to her studies— with en- 
couraging results. 

It has been proved that children would 
rather be important because they are needed 
than because they are bad, and they in- 
stinctively prefer good leadership to in- 
competence. It is up to the community to 
help them exercise this good judgment. This 
often is impossible because of the lack of 


competent adult volunteers as troop leaders. 
The local Girl Scout Council is composed of 
volunteers who are civic-minded members of 
the community; sometimes there is a paid 
Girl Scout trained professional to help set 
the pace. Each Girl Scout Council is autono- 
mous and within the framework of the rules 
of the national organization is responsible for 
making its own decisions as applied to the 
particular community. A comparatively small 
group of trained professionals at the national 
headquarters offers advice and guidance to 
each council on the program and standards of 
the organization, as well as in assisting local 
councils with materials and personnel, equip- 
ment, and public understanding. 

If there is no Girl Scout troop in a com- 
munity or the lack of leaders has seriously 
curtailed the expansion of Scouting, an appeal 
to the P.T.A. for both leaders and support 
might be the solution. The teachers and inter- 
ested parents who are so vitally interested in 
the welfare of their children are the ideal 
volunteers for Girl Scouting. The troop is a 
wonderful place for a teacher who is interested 
in her students’ welfare to study the person- 
alities and reaction of the girls in order to 
deal with them more intelligently in the class- 
room. It is often easier to settle a personality 
problem or urge the need for more study 
during a lull in the activities of a troop meet- 
ing than it would be in a month of class- 
room discussions or after school sessions. 

Scouting, too, helps the school administrator 
by making a concrete show of democracy. Girl 
Scouting encourages its members to think 
problems through to conclusions and to 
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actively participate in the administration of 
their organization. In conferences and council 
meetings around the country, Girl Scouts are 
more and more influencing the decisions of 
their elders in planning the program and poli- 
cies of Girl Scouting. These girls are proving 
capable and worthy of the confidence of their 
parents and teachers. They are learning 
democracy by doing. 

Active girls are useful members of a com- 
munity. A girl who feels important in her 
home and community becomes the kind of 
citizen needed in our democratic society. 
Scouting offers a chance to teach girls 
democracy and help them develop confidence 
in their ability to build and keep a better 
world. It provides training in arts and crafts, 
community life, health and safety, home- 
making, international friendship, literature 
and dramatics, music and dancing, nature 
study, the out-of-doors, sports and games. Yet, 
Scouting does not take the place of the Church 
or school—it supplements rather than sup- 
plants. It does much to integrate the results 
of all the factors that contribute to person- 
ality growth and adjustment. In return, Girl 
Scouting is sponsored by the community be- 
cause it exists as a part and function of com- 
munity life. 

> 


HONORING WAR HEROES 


An advisory committee on war memorials 
in public schools, under the chairmanship of 
Supt. John E. Wade, of New York City, has 
recently set up a series of principles to guide 
teachers and community groups in determin- 
ing on local school memorials that have value 
beyond simply remembering the heroes of 
World War II. Twenty-two specific suggestions 
are made by the committee. 


A scholarship in memory of school and community 
servicemen. The object of this would be through semi- 
annual awards to keep alive the ideals of our country. 

A memorial garden of memorial trees 

A student aid fund administered in honor of those who 
served our country 

A war memorial alcove in the school library 

A memorial window or windows 

A classroom, science, or art room, other special room or 
auditorium designated and named as a memorial 

A large, beautifully bound Bible 

A set of city, state, and national 
exercises 

Books for the school library to serve as a poetry corner 
or a special social studies section for example 

Appropriate murals for either the auditorium or library 
reproductions of art masterpieces 

Original paintings 

Sponsored memorial concerts 

Certificates or medals as periodic awards in re¢ 
of service to the school or the community 

Plaques in bronze and other materials 

Sculpture 

Flagpole bases artistically treated 

Memorial fountains 

Memorial seats in a garden or school lawn 

A triptych of appropriate design and theme for the 
library 

An ornamental 
use 

A comprehensive project (where a community can afford 
it) involving intensive use of a school auditorium through- 
out the year for concerts, lectures, demonstrations, ballet 
dances, puppet shows, theatricals, etc., with special me 
morial exercises programmed from time to time 


flags for assembly 


ognition 


lighting fixture selected for beauty and 


In its concluding recommendation the com- 
mittee urges that memorials should not be 
limited to dead heroes but should reflect our 
pride in and reverence for all men and women 
who took part in the war services. Collective 
rather than individual effort should be 
emphasized. 
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Reducing the Accident Rate by — 


Safety in School Athletic Equipment 
and Recreational Areas Howard G. Danford* 


Many of the activities in physical education 
and recreation are hazardous in nature and, in 
part, owe their popularity to this charac- 
teristic. Remove entirely these elements of 
danger which are inherent in the activities 
and they will lose much of their appeal and 
value. However, a considerable portion of 
the accidents occurring in these activities 
are due, not to hazards which are a part of 
the activities, but to extraneous factors such 


as improper or inadequate equipment and , 


supplies or to unsafe places in which the 
games and sports are conducted. Even in those 
cases where the hazards are a part of the 
game, there is no special merit in being in- 
jured. The appeal of the activity may lie 
partially in the hazard involved but the satis- 
factions are greater when the participant 
faces the danger and proves himself master 
of it. 

The 1946 Edition of Accident Facts! shows 
that 44 per cent of all school child ac- 
cidents occur in the school building or on 
the school grounds. About one fourth of all 
school child accidents occur in the school 
building and 34 per cent of the buildipg ac- 
cidents happen in the gymnasium. Accidents 
on the school grounds account for 20 per cent 
of all school child accidents. Almost all of 
these accidents involve children at play. 

Pinckney’s study? of accidents to Texas 
school children lists eight groups of activities 
being engaged in when accidents occurred. 
Play and recreation is highest on the list with 
49.81 per cent of all the accidents charged 
against it. Of 593 accidents among elementary 
and secondary school pupils in Madison, Wis., 
during the 1944—45 school year, approximately 
43 per cent involved pupils engaged in play 
activities. 

Lloyd, Deaver, and Eastwood estimated® 
in 1939 that 17,330 accidents occur in athletic 
activities in high schools every school year, 
with a loss of over 17,000 school days. 

These data clearly indicate a need for safety 
education in the physical education and 
recreation programs. To eliminate the haz- 
ards natural to a game would remove much 
of the fun of playing it and would minimize 
the opportunities for education through the 
game. However, a public institution which 
does not adequately protect its students from 
unnecessary hazards is derelict in its re- 
sponsibility to the student and the public 
which it serves. 

Accidents due to faulty equipment and 
improper or inadequate play facilities are 
unnecessary, inexcusable, and should be pre- 





*The writer of this paper who is director of health, 
physical education, recreation, and safety at Madison 
Wis., is widely known for his constructive work in school 
safety. The paper was read before the Annual Safety 
Congress at Chicago, October 8, 1946. 


vented. And yet, approximately 20 per -cent 
of the physical education accidents involving 
high school pupils are reported to have oc- 
curred from these causes.‘ 


Protective Equipment 

Adequate, substantially built, properly 
fitting protective equipment is an important * 
factor in the reduction of athletic injuries. 
Most of the athletic activities in high schools 
are controlled by well-established rules which 
require the use of certain types of protective 
equipment. The rule in softball which re- 
quires the catcher to wear a mask is an ex- 
ample. However, these rules usually establish 
only minimum standards and should not be 
permitted to prevent the adoption of re- 
quirements guaranteeing greater protection for 
players. 

The relatively large number of fatal ac- 
cidents which occurred during the 1931 foot- 
ball season resulted in rule changes recom- 
mending among other things that players be 
prohibited from wearing equipment which of- 
ficials considered dangerous to other players.® 
Since that time many improvements have been 
made in protective equipment for football 
players although the war greatly retarded 
progress in this area of safety. When selecting 
protective equipment school officials should 
be guided by the following standards: 


1. The garment should be reasonably com- 
fortable in any temperature in which it is to be 
worn. 

2. It should fit well, allow freedom of move- 
ment, and give necessary support. 

3. It should afford adequate protection against 
the hazards for which it was designed and it 
should not create additional hazards. A football 
helmet, for example, originally intended as a pro- 
tection for the wearer, should not be turned into 
an offensive weapon. 

4. It should be durable. 

5. It should be of high quality and purchased 
from reputable manufacturers.° 


Piper shortly before the war listed the fol- 
lowing recent improvements in _ football 
equipment: 

1. Side line markers and corner flag posts of 
rubber 

2. Improved construction of pads for shoulders 
and hips: light but strong, better fitting and 
padded on the surfaces 

3. Thigh guards of bakelite and overlapping 
sponge rubber knee pads that slip into pockets 
built into the pants 

4. Locking devices which prevent cleats from 
backing off 

5. Elastic webbed belts with 
ends giving more “play” 
close contact with the shirt 

6. Helmets constructed with hammocks to 
keep the head from contact with the top surface 

7. Special types of protective devices for the 
abdomen and other surfaces 
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leather at both 
and keeping pants in 


8. Improved types of knee braces made to in- 
dividual measurements 

9. Blocking dummies that can be used in place 
of “live bait” so the scrubs don’t have to be used 
as “cannon fodder” for the varsity 

10. Protective blocking uniforms for “live” 
blocking practice. (Although live blocking prac- 
tice is not recommended.)' 


Recently a letter was sent to a number of 
selected high school coaches in Wisconsin, to 
Paul Neverman, secretary of the Wisconsin 
Interscholastic Athletic Association and to Dr. 
Floyd Eastwood, under whose direction the 
annual Survey of Football Fatalities is made, 
asking for information on any recent im- 
provements in protective equipment for foot- 
ball players or athletes in any other sports 
and on any further improvements which they 
felt should be made. The replies are extremely 
interesting and valuable as they point the way 
toward greater safety for our athletic partici- 
pants. They are summarized below: 


Football Safeguards 


1. More and more schools are using the rib 
pad or rib girdle for protection of the ribs and 
sternum. 

2. The shoulder pad has been so shaped as to 
give better protection for the shoulder point. A 
well-designed pad protects the point of the 
shoulder as well as the collarbone area. The 
cantilever type is much safer than the flat type. 

3. The heavy old-fashioned metal braces for 
the protection of elbows and knees are now illegal. 
A more modern brace of soft material is available. 
The most common is plastic. 

4. A recent development is that of plastic con- 
tact lenses and safety goggles of shatterproof glass 
to enable boys with defective vision to compete 
in all sports more safely. 

5. Buy the best grade of equipment but be 
sure to see that it fits properly. 

6. It is very important that shoes fit properly, 
thus reducing the number of blisters, sprained 
ankles, bruises, and infections. Aluminum or steel 
cleats should be eliminated as many serious in- 
juries have resulted from their use. 

7. Hard, projecting nose guards on helmets 
should not be permitted as they too often be- 
come offensive weapons. 

8. A plastic hip pad is now being manufactured 
which is light but seemingly very effective. 


Needed Improvements 


1. Reconstruction of our football head guards 
based upon a study of the researches made by 
the American and English armies on crash hel- 
mets. Extend these in the back to protect the 
neck. 

2. A better hip pad is needed to insure greater 
protection of the hip joint and the base of the 
spine. 

3. An improvement is needed in the thigh pad 
providing for greater flexibility, yet giving ade- 
quate protection. 

4. A nose guard should be used which, while 
protecting the wearer, cannot serve as an offen- 
sive weapon. 
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5. Cover all shoulder, kidney and rib pads, and 
head guards with foam rubber. 

6. Provide better protection for knees, elbows, 
and teeth. 

7. Provide a better cleat and cleat assembly, 
one that will not split or come unscrewed during 
use. 
8. Cover all hard pads with at least % in. of 
foam rubber. 


Basketball 


1. Reduce the size of the basketball in high 
school. By reducing the size of the basketball 
from 32 in. to 29% in. the W.1.A.A. brought 
about an 85 per cent reduction in the number of 
broken fingers among high school boys. 

2. A good grade of knee pad should be worn 
in both practices and games in order to prevent 
floor burns. 


Track and Field 

1. Reduce the height of the high hurdles in 
high school. The height of the high hurdles was 
reduced in Wisconsin a few years ago from 42 in. 
to 36 in. thus eliminating most of the accidents in 
this activity. A better rocker type of hurdle that 
will fali or give more easily when struck or tipped 
by the hurdler’s spikes is needed. 

2. The javelin has been eliminated because of 
the hazard, and some suggest elimination of the 
discus for the same reason. A discus smaller than 
the college discus was developed for use in Wis- 
consin high schools. 

3. Provide separate pits for pole vault, high 
jump, and broad jump. 


Boxing 

1. Use a protective helmet at all times, such as 
was used in army training camps. 

2. Require the use of the new plastic cup 
supporter. 

3. Insist on use of gloves with thumbs laced to 
palm. A glove should be manufactured with the 
thumb a part of the main section of the glove. 

4. Provide a new boxing hand wrap which will 
prevent knuckle abrasions and infections. The 
ones used now are inferior and cause irritation of 
the skin. 


Baseball 


1. Eliminate the metal cleat and substitute a 
hard rubber cleat. 


Items of protective equipment, other than 
personal wearing apparel required by rule, 
which should be provided for various activities 
in physical education include safety belts and 
nets, mats for tumbling and gymnastic work 
on apparatus; pads on parallel bars; cross 
straps on rings; chalk, magnesium carbonato, 
to prevent the hands from slipping on ap- 
paratus;*:® guards for eyeglasses; and bat 
handles with safety grips of cork, tape, or 
composition material. 


Playground Apparatus 

The safety factor is of great importance in 
the selection of playground apparatus. It 
should not be the sole factor but if numerous 
serious accidents occur on a piece of apparatus 
its removal will usually follow regardless of its 
educational values. Highly hazardous equip- 
ment, therefore, ought not to be installed on 
playgrounds. It is recommended that the 
apparatus on a playground be limited to hori- 
zontal ladders, horizontal bars, and low 
climbing structures, such as castle towers or 





jungle gyms. In Madison we restrict the use 
of the ladders and bars to children above 
the third grade as we have found that almost 
all the serious injuries which occurred on 
these two pieces of equipment when they 
were first installed involved primary grade 
children who lacked the necessary height, 
strength, and judgment to use them with 
reasonable safety. 


Planning Recreational Areas 


Many of the unnecessary accidents occur- 
ring in physical education or recreation result 
from improperly planned play areas. A child 
swinging on a horizontal ladder is struck by 
a ball batted from an adjacent diamond; a 
boy attempting to retrieve a soccer ball which 
rolls into the street from the playground is 
hit by a car; first-grade children on their way 
to the sandbox are run into by older girls 
playing hit pin baseball. None of these ac- 
cidents would have occurred on a well-planned 
and properly constructed recreational area. 

Safety should be built into play areas by 
following certain basic principles of recre- 
ational planning. 


1. Selection of a Safe Site 


The alert schoolman knows that safety in 
recreation begins with the selection of a safe 
recreational area. Some of the most difficult 
safety problems of a recreational leader would 
vanish if the play area had been properly lo- 
cated with reference to the hazards of con- 
temporary life. Among the standards which 
should be of value in selecting a safe play- 
ground are the following: 


a) The playground should be in clear view 
when approached on the highway from any di- 
rection. If it is impossible to provide open ap- 
proaches, warning signs of standard design should 
be displayed in prominent locations. 

b) The play area should be near the population 
center it is designed to serve. The most dangerous 
and heavily traveled streets should become the 
boundaries of the district. 

c) Play areas should not be located near such 
objectionable features as railroads or industries 
which may be physically hazardous. 

d) The area should be as level as possible. 
Grounds which require retaining walls, terraces, 
and steps increase the hazards to child safety 
There should be sufficient slope to provide proper 
drainage. 

e) Space should be provided for safe parking 
of automobiles. Driveways on school grounds 
should be planned in such a way as not to add 
to the hazards of the play of children. 

f) On school grounds, buildings should be 
located in such a manner as to provide a maxi- 
mum of play space with proper shape. It is 
usually best to locate the buildings at one end 
of the grounds thus leaving the remaining area 
unbroken for play purposes.” 


2. Provision of Adequate Space 

Large numbers of children playing vigorous 
games in limited spaces is a frequent cause 
of accidents. In general, fairly adequate pro- 
vision has been made for football, track, 
basketball, and tennis but almost any space 
has been good enough for the other sports. 

While the number of children to be served 
by a playground obviously influences the total 
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amount of space needed, the practice of de- 
termining space needs on the basis of a defi- 
nite number of square feet per child is not 
desirable because the essential play needs of 
even a small number of children require a 
certain minimum sized area in order to provide 
the necessary equipment and play spaces. In 
other words, one baseball diamond may meet 
the needs of a school with an enrollment of 
fifty boys, but the same amount of space 
for baseball is also needed for a school of 
nine boys. 

National standards stipulate that an elemen- 
tary school should have a minimum of five 
acres of land; a junior high school ten; and 
a senior high school twenty acres. 


3. Segregation of Activities 


An important safety factor in playground 
planning is the provision of different areas for 
special uses. Segregation of activities is an 
essential safety feature because of differences 
in the ages of children using the playground; 
because in certain activities boys and girls 
should not play together; and because of dif- 
ferences in the nature of the activities. It is 
desirable to provide the following divisions: 

a) A small area for the preschool child 

b) Apparatus area 

c) Area for free play and low organized games 

d) Shaded area for handicraft and quiet activi- 
ties 

e) Area for athletic sports as baseball, softball, 
basketball, volleyball, and football 

f) Shelter house 

g) Landscape area 

The apparatus area should be located near 
the school building so small children can reach 
it without crossing areas used by the older 
children. It should be as far removed as pos- 
sible from the ball diamonds to avoid danger 
from batted balls. It is usually best to con- 
centrate apparatus in one section rather than 
scatter it over the playground although crowd- 
ing should be avoided. Whenever possible ap- 
paratus should be segregated in a well-defined 
area such as between a fence and a path. It 
should be installed in such a manner that 
children using it will move in parallel lines. 
An important safety measure is the provision 
of soft landing surfaces with sand or shavings 
under the horizontal bar and ladder. 

The area for free play and low organized 
games should be level and fairly close to 
the apparatus section. Children from 6 to 12 
years of age will be the most frequent users 
of this area which should be at least one 
hundred feet square. 

Ball diamonds usually should be located 
with the home plates in the corners of the 
play areas so that balls will be batted toward 
the center of the playground. Backstops and 
canvas bases should be provided. Accidents 
may occur when stones, trees, or posts are 
used as bases. If a wooden home plate is 
used the ground should be kept level im- 
mediately adjacent to it or the edges will 
project and players may be badly injured 
when sliding into it. Holes should be filled 
and the diamond cleared of stones and similar 
objects which might cause the players to fall. 
Care should be exercised in laying out ball 
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diamonds to see that they do not overlap with 
other play areas. A two hundred foot batting 
radius for softball is sufficient for boys while 
the girls can get along with 125 feet. If the 
grounds are too small to permit these di- 
mensions a 14-inch ball may have to be substi- 
tuted for the 12-inch standard ball.*? 

One of the most dangerous areas is the 
horseshoe courts where children, never think- 
ing of their peril, may run within range of 
the flying shoes or fall over the upright 
stakes. This area should be completely segre- 
gated either by a fence or shrubbery. 


4. Proper Surfacing 

A good surface for play activities is an 
essential factor in the prevention of accidents. 
Falls lead all other types of accidents and 
many of these falls result from an uneven, 
abrasive, slippery, or otherwise unsatisfactory 
playing surface. The characteristics of a good 
outdoor play surface from the standpoint of 
safety are: resilience, good drainage, non- 
abrasiveness, firmness, smoothness, and free- 
dom from such extraneous objects as stones, 
sticks, and broken glass. 

Slippery locker room floors are a constant 
source of accidents. Abrasive flooring such as 
scored concrete or carborundum tile to elimi- 
nate slipperiness is recommended. Where such 
flooring is not provided rubber matting should 
be secured. 


5. Fencing 

Among the most important safety features 
in playground construction is the fence which 
prevents the child from running heedlessly in- 
to the street and reduces the possibility of 
injury to passersby from batted balls. The 
National Recreation Association states that 
“chain link fabric made of copper-bearing 
steel wire, galvanized after weaving, is per- 
haps the most satisfactory type of fence... . 
The height varies from 5 to 8 feet, depending 
largely upon the neighborhood and the 
amount of actual protection required.”*® 


6. Elimination of Permanent Equipment 

Hazards 

Since approximately one third of all school 
building accidents occur in the gymnasium, 
every effort should be made to reduce to a 
minimum all permanent equipment hazards 
in this area. Storage recesses should be pro- 
vided for pianos and phonographs. Doors to 
storage spaces should be flush with the wall. 
Lights should be recessed in the ceiling. All 
glass in entrance doors should be safety glass. 
Doors should open away from the playing 
space to avoid possibility of players colliding 
with them. Swinging doors should not be used 
in gymnasiums or locker rooms.’* Drinking 
fountains, radiators, mat hangers, and door 
knobs should be recessed or properly padded. 
Wall corners should be rounded, if possible, 
or padded. Where basketball goals are near 
an end wall or bleachers these should also 
be padded. Windows should be screened to 
protect both players and windows. Shades 
should be provided for windows where the 
sun’s glare is likely to blind players. 
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Lloyd’s comprehensive study, in addition 
to including many of the suggestions listed 
in the preceding paragraph, makes further 
recommendations for the elimination of per- 
manent equipment hazards in the gymnasium: 


1. Gymnasiums should be so constructed as to 
remove hazards of pillars or obstructions pro- 
jecting over the playing surface. 

2. Sufficient area for the peak loads to prevent 
overcrowding and pushing. 

3. Clearance of areas adjacent to the side and 
end lines of the basketball courts. 

4. Offices with windows giving a clear vision 
of the total area for proper supervision. 

5. Floor surfacing for slipperiness.” 


In this paper I have attempted to point 
out that many of the accidents which occur 
to the youth and adults of this nation while 
participating in athletic and other recreational 
activities can be attributed to improper and 
inadequate equipment and facilities and are 
therefore wholly unnecessary and ought to 
be prevented. Their prevention will take 
nothing whatsoever away from either the 
popularity.or the value of the activity but will 
add immeasurably to the joy and satisfaction 
of the participant. Progress in the prevention 
of these accidents will be in direct relation- 
ship to the growth of the concept that the 
welfare of the individual participant in an 
athletic and recreational program is of para- 
mount importance. 
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Early in the summer of 1945 the board of 
education of Syracuse, N. Y., began making 
plans for veteran training that was certain to 
be needed when the men and women returned 
from the service. 

After considerable study of the anticipated 
needs, negotiations were had with city of- 
ficials to make available a building which had 
been released to government agencies. It was 
not until October that the building could be 
made available to the education department. 
Immediately educational and architectural 
plans were started for a technical and indus- 
trial high school, and within 90 days from the 
time plans were approved the building had 
been remodeled and opened for vocational 
training. It was good fortune that the building 
is located only a short distance from the 
center of the city. 

In the meantime, V-J Day had become a 
part of our history, and veterans were re- 
turning at the rate of five or six hundred a 
month, with every indication that this rate 
would be increased threefold in the im- 
mediate future. Before his discharge, each 
branch of the armed service had impressed 
on the veteran the value of an education, and 
the advantage he might expect under the 
G.I. Bill of Rights had been fully explained. 


Geared to the high speed training program 
of the armed forces, it was to be expected Dr. Fred C. Kaffer, guidance supervisor, discusses with veterans William 


that many would find it difficult to conform A. Ross and Dexter O. Miner the program and courses that 


FA would best suit their immediate needs. 
‘Supervisor of Public Relations, Syracuse, N. Y. 





to the type of program that had been planned 
primarily to fit the needs of younger students 
On January 30, 1946, Superintendent oi 
Schools David H. Patton called a meeting of 
school and civic leaders to lay before them 
a comprehensive plan of vocational and aca- 
demic training for veterans. The plan which 
had been carefully studied and approved by 
the board of education provided special ac- 
celerated training for a full 14 hours every 
school day, from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. and for 52 
weeks a year. It was the intention of the 
board that the veterans program should take 
a specific direction: to equip as rapidly as 
possible the young men anxious to take their 
places in the business and industrial world. 
To this meeting came representatives of 
veterans organizations, city councilmen, mem- 
bers of the board of education, the school 
administrative staff, principals of all high 
schools, guidance councelors, and supervisors 
of special fields. Superintendent Patton ex- 
pressed the sentiment of the group when 
in his opening remarks, he said, ““We are not 
here to discuss the veterans problem because 
I do not regard our veterans as problems 
Rather, we are assembled to investigate how 
Having traveled the world over, the veterans are interested in the study the Syracuse public schools, can best be of 
of American history in the class of instructor Harry Menasian. service to the veteran. so each, one may be 
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Planning the details of Veterans Training Program. Left to right: Donald M. Kidd, director of vocational 
education; Dr. Edward H. Lang, principal of Hurlbut W. Smith Technical and Industrial High School; Dr. 
Fred C. Kaffer, guidance supervisor; Percy M. Hughes, Jr., president of Syracuse board 
of education; David H. Patton, superintendent of schools. 


able to determine and solve his individual 
problem.” 

The program was presented by the board 
with the understanding that it would continue 
in operation as long as there were veterans 
to be trained. It is now expected that this 
time period will be several years, as the armed 
forces were accepting enlistment as late as 
October 5, 1946, with the understanding that 
the men would have extended to them the 
educational privileges of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights. 


Types of Courses Offered 

Bringing about a unified and co-ordinated 
program for the city, the committee endorsed 
the recommendations of Superintendent Pat- 
ton for the following: 

Accelerated day school academic courses 

Accelerated night school academic courses 

Special vocational and technical day school 
program 

Special vocational and technical night school 
program 

Upgrade vocational training for employed 
veterans 

Related and technical training for inden- 
tured apprentices 

Regular day school academic and industrial 
courses 

Regular night school academic and _in- 
dustrial courses. 

It was felt that this program was sufficiently 
diversified to meet the needs of different 
groups and flexible enough to suit individual 
purposes. 

Subsequent events proved the wisdom of 
the diversified program. The veterans re- 
turned to school in all areas; the vocational 


classes were filled immediately and waiting lists 
established, and additional classrooms had to 
be provided for the veterans registering for 
the accelerated academic training classes. An 
annex is now being established to house ad- 
ditional vocational courses for which there 
has been popular demand. At the present time, 
2031 veterans are registered, and approxi- 
mately 300 more are expected when the new 
vocational annex is placed in operation. 

With February 11 set as the opening date 
of the special veterans training courses, 
counseling service was centered in the office 
of Dr. Fred C. Kaffer, city guidance super- 
visor, where previous schooling records were 
evaluated, two high school units allowed for 
basic or boot training, USAFI tests given in 
English, history, science, and mathematics, 
and additional credits allowed for any 
technical training completed during service, 
in accordance with the recommendations of 
the American Council on Education. 

After a personal interview with each ap- 
plicant, he was assigned to the school which 
would best serve his purpose. A contract was 
drawn up between the school authorities and 
government representatives granting tuition 
for all veterans drawing subsistence under 
the G.I. bill. The board of education ruled 
that the schools would grant scholarships for 
students in the academic courses who were 
saving their training rights for a _ college 
education. 

With Dr. Edward H. Lang, a former super- 
visor of vocational education in New York 
State, as principal, the Hurlbut W. Smith 
Technical and Industrial High School opened 
on February 11, 1946, with a vocational pro- 
gram that had been approved by the Vo- 


cational Division of the State Education De- 
partment, the Veterans Administration, and 
union representatives. Operating a day pro- 
gram from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. and a second 
shift from 3 p.m. to 10 p.m. the school was 
taxed to capacity from the opening date with 
veteran trainees and at the present writing 
has 659 students. Approximately 45 per cent 
are high school graduates and many students 
came from as far as 80 to 100 miles to enter. 

Technical and industrial training was im- 
mediately available for the veteran in ma- 
chine-shop practice, technical electricity, 
refrigeration installation, and maintenance, 
carpentry, plumbing, mechanical drafting, arc 
and acetylene welding, radio installation and 
maintenance. One additional building to serve 
as an annex will soon be available for in- 
struction in automobile mechanics, sheet 
metal, printing and the graphic arts, radio 
laboratory, and painting, paper hanging, and 
decorating. With veterans held to a high 
standard of workmanship under conditions 
resembling as closely as possible those found 
in industrial employment, each course is 
scheduled for one year, after which the vet- 
eran may elect an additional year if his in- 
terests and ability indicates. 


Probationary Period and 
Reassignments 

A six weeks’ probationary period serves 
to give the student and the school officials 
an opportunity to evaluate the possibility of 
success for the student in his chosen field of 
work. If it is discovered that the veteran has 
chosen a field that does not offer particular 
promise, he is given further competent guid- 
ance for reassignment to other courses more 
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compatible with his abilities. This is to insure 
that every man completing his course satis- 
factorily would have the endorsement of the 
school to those seeking his services. No 
entrance requirements are set, beyond the 
federal regulations relating to veterans under 
Public Laws 16 and 346. 

Close co-operation is maintained with labor 
organizations and industrial employers with 
the result that in most of the apprenticeship 
trades, the joint apprentice committee 
recognize the school program as the equivalent 
of one year of formal apprenticeship. A repre- 
sentative of the school attends regular meet- 
ings of the joint apprentice committee for 
each trade to establish proper understanding 
and co-ordination. 

In addition to the full-time training pro- 
gram, short intensive courses are conducted 
in the same general areas to upgrade veterans 
now employed in local industries. These 
courses are in session five nights a week from 
6 to 10 p.m. and are primarily to supplement 
the work of their full-time day employment. 

Co-operating further with labor and em- 
ployer organizations, related technical in- 
struction is provided for 287 veterans now 
employed as apprentices. These men attend 
school from four to six hours a week and 
are paid by their employer while in at- 
tendance. Related instruction is provided in 
the machinists, tool and diemakers, designers, 
carpenters, plumbers, bricklayers, cement 
finishers, sheet metal, wood and metal pattern- 
makers trades. Instruction is now being ex- 
panded to include steam fitters, painters, and 
printers. Apprentices are scheduled for classes 
during morning, afternoon, or evening. 

All students receive instruction in Eng- 
lish, general science, social studies, and 
mathematics. 

The city administration has been very help- 
ful in the development of the veterans train- 
ing program. With space needed for expansion, 
the city officials turned over another building 
for school use. With little remodeling, this 
building will lend itself admirably to vo- 
cational training shops. 

A section of Central High School, a building 
located in the central business area of Syra- 
cuse, has been equipped also for veterans 
and used as the accelerated academic day 
school center. It was opened on February 11, 
1946, with a registration of 125 instead of 
the 40 or 50 that had been anticipated. This 
school center for accelerated courses now has 
a registration of 372 with Jesse Ross as 
counselor in charge. Mr. Ross served nearly 
five years as a chaplain during World War 
II, leaving the Syracuse school system to enter 
service. 

With most of the men preparing for college 
entrance, it was found that the subjects in 
greatest demand were in the fields of English, 
social studies, and mathematics. Qualified 
teachers of Syracuse schools were assigned to 
teach in these areas, with the G.I. division in 
session each school day from 9 a.m. to 4 p.m. 
for 52 weeks a year. Members of Central’s 
faculty were assigned classes between 2:30 
and 4 p.m. in subject fields in which there 
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Finishing a full 
school course with only eight months 


year high 
of instruction, ex-medical sergeant 
Jacob L. Hellings, 28, is now a student 
at Syracuse University. 


was not sufficient registration for a full-time 
special teacher. These classes were in com- 
mercial arithmetic, typewriting, business law, 
chemistry, and physics. Veterans with special 
interests in music, mechanical and freehand 
drawing, were accepted in Central’s regular 
day school classes. 

During the period from February through 
September, more than 200 former service- 
men completed their high school training in 
this special school and are now in college. 
There is a wide variety of student needs, 
some of the men lacking three or four units 
for graduation, while others have only the 
two units allowed for basic or boot training. 
There are constant requests for program 
changes and these are permitted when possible. 
The school is now organized into four 
quarterly periods of three months each, allow- 
ing the veterans to complete two years of 
high school work in one calendar year, or 
less if he is able to do so. 


A Successful Student 

In one case a student completed a full four 
vears’ high school course in eight months 
and is now a university student. Jacob L. 
Hellings, 28, served as sergeant on an army 
transport for four years. Discharged in De- 
cember, 1945, and with no previous high 
school training, Mr. Hellings registered for 
the opening of the accelerated G.I. program. 
Allowed two units for basic training, he took 
and passed the USAFI tests for English II 
and III. By June he had passed four years 
of English, social studies, general science, 
world history, American History, algebra, and 
geometry. During the summer months he 
completed introduction to business, economics, 
sociology, and business arithmetic. 

In completing this record Mr. Hellings was 
held to the same high standards required of 
all G.I. students. He passed the New York 
State Regents examinations in English, 
American history, and business arithmetic, and 
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the regular school or city examinations in all 
other subjects. Mr. Hellings is now a student 
in the College of Business Administration at 
Syracuse University. 

Another outstanding accomplishment was 
that of William H. Stonecypher, a former 
navy seaman, first class, with 31 months of 
service. He also entered in February with no 
previous high school credits and will complete 
all requirements for high school graduation in 
December. These two accomplishments are 
the more remarkable when it is considered that 
the first term of the accelerated program was 
completed in two months, all other term 
periods being of three months’ duration. 

There is no attempt to hold these students 
to the same discipline standards of regular 
high school students. Class attendance is 
compulsory only for those accepting govern- 
ment subsistence, study halls are omitted. 
and the student comes and goes as he pleases. 
The veterans division has an air of informality 
not usually found in high schools. That the 
men appreciate this treatment is evidenced 
by the fact that class attendance varies from 
85 to 90 per cent, with much of the absence 
due to legitimate reasons. 

On being routed through the counseling 
service, another group of veterans expressed 
the desire of returning to their former schools 
to complete their high school academic train- 
ing. For the most part they lacked little credit 
for graduation and wanted a diploma from 
their home school. They were not at all con- 
cerned about being in classes with younger 
students. 

These requests were granted and last June 
Syracuse high schools graduated a total of 
194 veterans. At the present time 359 are 
registered in the regular high schools, and 
most of these students expect to complete 
their courses either in January or June, 1947. 

Another group wanted to work in the day- 
time at full-time jobs and complete the 
academic training for high school graduation 
at night, with the intention of entering col- 
lege later. There are now 641 veterans en- 
rolled in these courses. Accelerated courses 
in English, mathematics, and the social studies 
have been established for those requesting 
early graduation. All others were assigned to 
normal moving classes in academic, industrial, 
commercial and fine arts courses. 

The ages of the men in both the academic 
and vocational training programs vary from 
19 to 35. Motivation and maturation have 
been considered as the two important founda- 
tions upon which our successful veteran pro- 
gram has been built. 

The philosophy underlying our program for 
veterans is no different from that which we 
feel should be practiced with all other students 
who complete their courses under our 
instruction. 

For every student who enters our secondary 
schools, we have an obligation to assist him 
in making proper choices for the training 
which will enable him to be more proficient 
in his duties and responsibilities in his at- 
tempts to lead a successful life. It is fully 

(Concluded on page 75) 
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Planning the School Building Program * 


Harold H. Church, Ph.D.** 


(Continued from November) 


The School Building Survey 


Whereas the major part of educational planning is a responsi- 
bility of the teaching staff, school-building planning is a major 
responsibility of the administrative staff. The building survey can 
be carried on concurrently with the educational survey. It can be 
conducted by one or two members of the local school organization, 
providing trained leadership is available on the staff and time is 
set aside for it. In many cases, however, it will be advantageous 
to call in a group of educational experts from a near-by university 
who have a trained survey staff. Generally, the school-building 
survey consists of three parts; namely, the community survey, 
the survey of school population and trends, and the survey of 
the status and utilization of the existing school buildings. The 
writer, however, would like to add a fourth; namely, a survey 
of the school staff. 


Community Background and Trends 


The school should not be a pedagogical island in the com- 
munity. It is an integral part of the community and it should 
be planned so as to satisfy the needs and interests of the com- 
munity. It is important, therefore, that in planning the school 
building that the background of the community be considered. 
In so doing, school planners will do well to give consideration 
to the following, which information can be gotten from the 
public library, the Chamber of Commerce, real estate boards, local 
historians, or similar bodies. 

Cultural and social backgrounds 

Recession or growth of population 

Population trends to, or away from, residential districts 
Location of business and industrial sites 

Occupational interests and needs of the community 

6. Relation of community to surrounding agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and business areas; and 

7. Enumeration of other educational agencies in the com- 
munity and their relation to the public schools 


mn & wd — 


School Population Trends and Enrollment 

The writer recently visited a community in which a junior 
high school building was located in a sparsely settled part of the 
town and the building was only half occupied. It had stood there 
for at least a dozen years and was a constant reminder to the 
taxpayers of hasty or misguided planning of the local school 
board. In order to avoid this and similar situations, a study of 
the school population, trends, and enrollment should be made. 
Answers to such questions as the following should be sought by 
the survey staff. 

Is the school population increasing or decreasing? What are 
the causes? 

Is the school population shifting from one district to another? 
Why? 

Is the birth rate increasing or decreasing? Will it continue to 
do so? 

Are pupils dropping out of school at an earlier age, or are more 
of them remaining to graduate? Why? Will it continue? 

Will the school services be extended downward to include 
nursery pupils, or upward to embrace the thirteenth or fourteenth 
year? 


*This is Part II of a comprehensive paper and represents principles and methods uscd 
in developing the Postwar School Building Program of the Elkhart, Ind., school system 
**Superintendent of Schools, Elkhart, Ind. 
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When all of this information has been gathered and studied, it 
should be relatively easy to project the future pupil population 
and to plan wisely for the building program. 


Status and Utilization of School Buildings 


The only way to determine when a school plant has served 
its usefulness is to know how adequately it provides for the edu- 
cational needs of the children. If a building has been used for ap- 
proximately fifty years, the chances are that it has served its 
usefulness. The adequacy of a school building can best be de- 
termined by the securing of a reliable school-building score card, 
such as the Holy and Arnold score card,’ and by the scoring of 
it upon the same. With some little training, a committee of 
teachers can survey the school plants, or a staff of experts can be 
brought in to do it. If a school building scores low, usually con- 
ceded to be less than 40 to 50 per cent of the score card value, 
plans should be made to raze the building at an opportune time 
and to rebuild it along modern lines which will provide for the 
needs of the pupils. 

If a new building is erected it is quite important that it be 
built in the center of the pupil population and on a site which 
is large enough to provide for the future needs of the school. 
There are few cases on record where boards of education provide 
too large a site for a building. Cases are legion, however, where 
inadequate sites have been bought which limited the growth and 
educational opportunity of the school. 

Before any building is thought of, a study of the utilization of 
the existing school plants should be made. Although primary en- 
rollments are increasing, intermediate, junior, and senior high 
school populations have dwindled during the past few years, 
leaving some school plants as much as 40 per cent idle. In some 
cases it is possible to redistrict school populations and make 
available existing plants which may be used for expanded edu- 
cational services. Vacant rooms also provide an opportunity to 
enrich the school program if such departments in the elementary 
school as libraries, visual education rooms, special music and art 
rooms are added in them. In the high school, vacant rooms can 
be used for counseling activities, visual education, student social 
groups, cafeteria, and other activities which have become a part 
of the modern school. After projecting a plan for the full use of 
the facilities of each individual building, the planning committee 
is then ready to prepare effectively a plan for any future school 
building. 

The Financial Survey 


Some communities may not be able to support a building pro- 
gram or think that they are unable to support one. In either case 
it is a good practice to conduct a financial survey to seek out the 
facts. If the community cannot support a needed building pro- 
gram, a committee should be appointed to seek ways and means 
of providing additional revenue or wealth. On the other hand, if 
the general opinion prevails among the citizens and taxpayers, as 
frequently happens, that the community is poor, when actually 
it is not, the facts should be made public. In either event school 
planning will not be completed unless a study is made of the 
financial structure upon which the school depends. 

A community’s interest in education is measured by two factors; 
namely, ability and effort. Ability to support education is measured 
by the wealth of the school district for each pupil enrolled. Effort 
to support education is measured by the size of the tax rate which 

‘Score Card for the Evaluation of Elementary School Buildings (Junior-Senior High 


School Buildings), T. C. Holy, W. E. Arnold, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio, 


1936 
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Members of the Board of School Trustees of Elkhart, Indiana, photographed at the time of their 

reorganization for the new year. Left to right: Vernon M. Ball, Secretary; Dr. Harold H. Church, 

Superintendent of Schools; J. L. Ullery, President; Walter R. Lerner, Treasurer. According to Indiana 
law, cities between 30,000 and 35,000 population have a three member Board. 


is set aside for school purposes. The former is not easily con- 
trolled and may be the result of many factors over which the 
community has no control. The latter is determined by the will 
of the people and fluctuates in accordance with the community's 
desire for education. In some localities the taxable wealth is small, 
and the tax rate must be increased out of proportion to the re- 
sources of the community in order to raise sufficient funds to 
support the local government and the schools. In other com- 
munities the taxable wealth is great, and a low tax rate is suf- 
ficient to provide for all the needs of the local government and 
the schools. This inequality in wealth has resulted in unequal 
educational opportunities for the children in a state and in the 
nation. 

In making a comparative study of a community’s ability and 
effort, one should be sure that the study is made on a per pupil 
basis of wealth and cost of operation rather than upon the total 
taxable wealth or total cost of education in the community. It 
should also be kept in mind that tax rates are deceptive in that 
they are not based upon a uniform unit of wealth. 

The bonded indebtedness of a school district is an obligation of 
the local school district. No true picture of the tax burden can 
be gained without knowing the size of the bonded indebtedness 
of the school district and the amount of the interest paid and 
the debt retired each vear. Such bonded indebtedness represents 
an obligation of the school board and when its assets and liabilities 
are listed, must be taken into consideration. 


The Staff Survey 

All too often survey committees shy away from a survey of the 
local teaching and administrative staff, when, if the facts were 
known, the progress of the school is stifled because of a weak or 
unprepared staff. This is understandable, but not excusable, be- 
cause of the effect such a survey would have on the administrative, 
teaching, and survey staffs. With tact and with a sincere desire 
to point out how the staff may be improved in service, the 


writer believes much good can be accomplished. For, what prog- 
ress can a school make if it provides adequate housing for a 
modern school program and has a staff of teachers and adminis- 
trators who are not competent to wisely and effectively use the 
same. 

Selecting the Architect 


After the educational, the school building, and the financia! 
survey have been completed and the results studied by the board 
of education and the superintendent of schools, the architect may 
be selected for whatever building program seems advisable. 

The selection of an architect is a grave responsibility of the 
board of education. There are many architects, but few of them 
have specialized in school buildings. Unfortunately, the country 
is dotted with schools which have been planned by architects who 
knew little about the needs of a school building, and who, in 
too many cases, were selected because of their personal influence 
with members of boards of education. On the other hand school 
administrators are to blame for the mistakes of architects because 
they failed to properly plan and place in the hands of architects 
the needed information to properly plan the new school building. 

There are arguments for and against the employment of 
architects without school-building experience. It has been said, 
and with some justification, that an architect who is just beginning 
his practice or is building his first school building is more likely 
to be creative and not bound by traditional patterns and practices 
as is the experienced architect. On the other hand, the experienced 
school architect should know the needs of the school and its 
functional use and should be better able to plan a good school 
building. 

A good way to select an architect is to require the architect's 
organization to fill out a questionnaire stating what professional 
services his firm has to offer and what school buildings the or- 
ganization has built. Following the receipt of the questionnaires 
of interested architects, the school-building committee should plan 
to visit several of the schools built by the architects and judge 
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for themselves how well built and how serviceable they are. One 
such questionnaire which has been recommended by educational 
authorities is given here.” 


wre = 


_ Name of architectural organization 
. Address 
. Names of professional organizations of which the firm is a member: 


INQUIRY ON ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS 


er EE, bh 's nn 004 4539 49 RS Hes 64084445 PE ESAT CEES TE 
PC CE os o's i naa wad Wawa e beets 6a4> OKA eden 
_ Architectural education and experience of the first two men in the 
organization. 


. Do you do your own structural engineering ? 
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e) Superintendent of construction. . 
f). Specification MOM .........500.5 
g) Mechanical engineers 
h) Clerical help 


If not, give the name of the firm which would participate in the 
POORER UI 6.600.654 0 4ciians pamedainkd + debs Canskeaee base Coes 


Do you do your own mechanical engineering? .................0-000- 


If not, give the name of the firm which would participate in the 
PUOOORE DUE ooo oki sd rakes was eb aie ses Gay os Cav benenere ek 


Do you do your own electrical engineering? .................-0eeeee: 


If not, give the name of the firm which would participate in the 
proposed planning 


a) First man in the organization: MEE Pecks bNs sees aveuaee 9. List below the buildings you have designed and the construction of 
i... PEP Pere eres Institution ........ which you have supervised during the past ten years. 
DENY 37% 5 4s vec ek ees (ee eee a) Name of b) Date of c) Location of d) Cost of 
Experience (If experience has been gained in other architectural building construction building building 


offices, give here names of offices and length of service.) 


What was the total volume of business handled by your organization 


b) Second man in the organization: Name ...................45. Guring the past tem. PORES © Oi.6kc 0 kncdecssasbeackakan 
MUNIN . fh ndexdd4ssuieses ess ee: Per 11. If you wish, state below any other qualifications of yourself and your 
ee eee ee py Perr eee organization which especially qualify you as architects. 
Experience (See note under a.) 12 References Address 
5. How long has your firm been engaged in the architectural profession ? 
6. If you were engaged for architectural service, who would act as super- 
I GE GUEINET 5.5.oc ccs 63s os aves sce aenes 
What are his training and experience? ............... SUN itis voted as ke ee BOR BY bocce ss catevakeeeueas 
7, Personnel of your present permanent organization: 


Names of 
each 


How many 
of each 


Even though the superintendent of schools may be well informed 


about a building program, the services of a consultant will prove 


a) Registered architects........... 
b) Architectural engineers......... 
SE ee 

ie) EE tetra last sigs Valin had Vikis 


2Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio 


Relationship 
to the Architect 


Now that many postwar school building 
projects are anticipated, administrators are 
anxious to know what their relationship to 
the school architect should be. Some feel 
that when the architect is hired, he takes 
over and there is nothing more for the 
administrator to do. Others feel the impor- 
tance of their position and try to dictate 
every detail to the architect; and may I 
say that the number capable of doing this 
is mighty small. Probably the best approach 
to the solution of this problem is to 
examine the functions of the various 
participants. 

Most boards of education are elected 
and charged with the _ establishment, 
maintenance, and control of schools. They 
establish policies and appoint an admin- 
istrator whose duty is to furnish educa- 
tional leadership and to administer the 
school. In the majority of districts, build- 
ing programs occur at rather long intervals 
so an architect is hired for each building. 
He is a specialist called in to do a special 
job and for only a short interval of time. 
Therefore, he should be responsible to the 


*Paul W. Seagers, principal of the Orchard Park Cen 
tral School, gave this talk at the October 9 meeting of 
the Associated School Studies group at Syrac use, N. Y¥ 


very profitable. 


of the 


Paul W. Seagers* 


board of education through its admin- 
istrator. The board, however, relinquishes 
none of its rights and obligations to make 
final decisions. After all, only the board is 
directly responsible to the voters. This 
means that in all matters in which the 
administrator and architect are in accord, 
joint recommendations go to the board; 
but in questions on which they disagree 
both sides should be presented to the board 
and it is obliged to make the final decision. 


Co-operative Planning Comes First 


Disagreements are not likely to occur 
very often if we keep in mind that build- 
ings are built primarily for school purposes 
and not as edifices in memory of someone, 
although they can serve both purposes. We 
must also realize that the administrator is 
obliged to help develop and criticize the 
plans on the basis of a projected school 
program. The custodians should be called 
in to discuss ease of operation and mainte- 
nance, while teachers should be invited to 
work on details of their various rooms and 
departments. It is now thought desirable 
to invite the pupils and the public to 
participate. 

Before the preliminary plans are started 


very valuable and probably will avoid mistakes. Once a building 
is constructed, it remains with the community for a period of 
approximately fifty years. The expenditure of money for the 
services of a consultant in the early stages of planning may prove 


(To be concluded in January) 


School Administrator 
in Plant Planning 


the administrator should acquaint the 
architect with the over-all philosophy of 
the school and the projected school pro- 
gram emerging from this philosophy. Then 
statistics showing population trends and 
numbers of pupils are translated into 
numbers and types of rooms. The site is 
then selected on the basis of service area, 
trends in growth and costs. Through a 
series of visions, dreams, studies, and 
pencil sketches, ever mindful of the future 
school program, the creative architect gives 
birth to the preliminary plans. These show 
the first major compromises between site 
conditions, costs, debt limitations, and the 
desired school program. From here on he 
is always confronted with compromises. 
The preliminary plans should be studied 
thoroughly by the administrator, his staff, 
and the board because major changes can 
be made more easily in the preliminary 
stage than at any other time. 


Important Factors in Planning 
The question now arises as to what the 
administrator should look for; thus a few 
of the more important items bear listing. 
The factors of health, safety, comfort, 
flexibility, and ease of administration are 
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first. Ease of maintenance and operation 
come next. The opportunity for increasing 
size of a building should be checked, 
realizing that the ultimate size is de- 
termined by the layout of the stairs and 
corridors and by the size of the auditorium, 
gymnasium, and cafeteria. Rooms having 
related activities should be properly 
grouped. If at all possible, there should 
be a two direction approach to all rooms 
of large assemblage. Changes in level in 
a corridor must be avoided. There should 
be no driveways immediately surrounding 
the building. It is considered undesirable 
to have balconies in auditoriums seating 
less than a thousand. Storerooms should be 
adequate in number and size and properly 
spaced. Corridors or foyers in front of the 
gymnasium, auditorium, and _ cafeteria 
should be large enough for easy entrance 
and egress and for proper circulation. The 
entire plant and grounds should be checked 
to avoid all bottlenecks. Using these as 
examples, the schoolman will think of 
many more important ones. 


Planning Equipment 

Thus the preliminary plans are evolved, 
checked, and approved, and the plans now 
enter the detail stage. Here the administra- 
tor can really help the architect by utiliz- 
ing his entire teaching and nonteaching 
staff in suggesting details, appointments, 
furniture, and equipment for each depart- 





ment. These suggestions should be as 
simple as possible and in scrapbook form 
composed of sketches, pictures, clippings, 
and notations. Pupils frequently make 
many fine contributions and the very act 
of participating in or being made aware of 
the development of the plans makes the 
pupils more conscious of the value of the 
building and imbues them with a certain 
pride of ownership. This should lead to a 
more adquate use and care of the plant. 

When the detail plans have been finally 
approved as a whole by the board, the 
processes of bidding, letting contracts, and 
inspection are all taken care of under the 
direct supervision of the architect. He is 
also under obligation to see that the head 
of the custodial and maintenance staff is 
properly informed and schooled before the 
final acceptance of the building by the 
board. 

Thus we see that the relationship be- 
tween the architect and administrator is 
a co-operative arrangement of two different 
professional men with the additional 
knowledge that the schoolman is also the 
executive officer for the board and pre- 
sumably will have to operate and maintain 
the school plant long after the architect’s 
services are completed. However, we must 
never lose sight of the fact that the board 
of education is elected by the people, has 
the responsibility for making final de- 
cisions, and is accountable to the voters. 


National Council Adopts 
New School Building Standards 


A complete revision of its “standards” and 
the adoption of an entirely new discussionary 
form of its “recommended practices” are 
among the achievements of the twenty-third 
annual convention of the National Council on 
Schoolhouse Construction, at Jackson, Miss., 
October 22-25. Individual expressions of 
members indicated that the Council is fully 
aware of the fact that the present needs for 
new school plants run into the billions of 
dollars and that the next ten years will see 
in the United States an unparalleled activity 
in the planning, financing, and construction of 
new school buildings. 

With all this in mind the Standards Com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Ray L. Hamon, of the 
U. S. Office of Education, secured during the 
year past the aid of a majority of the members 
of the Council and of specialists in various 
special fields of education, and caused the con- 
vention itself to divide up into five discussion 
groups for the further revision of the standards 
(1) of site selection and development; (2) 
general plan characteristics of buildings; (3) 
details of instructional rooms and their equip- 
ment; (4) general facilities of buildings with 
emphasis on administration, auditoriums, li- 
brary, physical education, and food service; 
(5) service facilities including fire safety, 
heating and ventilation, sanitation, and audio- 
visual and communication services; (6) ac- 
cessories including bus garages, canneries. 
The six areas, representing the broad scope 


of educational and building planning essential 
to the development of adequate school plants 
were discussed during two full days, and then 
reviewed by the Council as a whole. The re- 
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port, which is to be made available shortly 
in a tentative “working form” for one year’s 
experimental use by state and local school 
authorities and architects, was given a further 
revision by the Standards Committee after the 
meeting. It is to be available shortly from 
Samuel Clemmons, secretary-treasurer of the 
Council, Tallahassee, Fla., at a price as yet 
unannounced. 

The new “standards” involve some radical 
changes in the space allotments and in the 
approach to the architectural problems as 
such. The term “functional planning” js 
practically abandoned for the simple reason 
that it is required that all planning, con- 
struction, equipment, and design, be under- 
taken for the greatest possible educational use, 
economy, and safety. Fixed standards of class- 
room size and shape were eliminated for 
adaptability to local conditions and the needs 
of the local school program. For the ordinary 
classroom the maximum area was raised to 
permit as much as 30 square feet (or even 
40 square feet) per pupil in elementary 
grades if the program can justify the need. 
The notion of a fixed number of foot-candles 
of light on the working surfaces of in- 
structional rooms was abandoned in favor of 
the more significant approach of brightness 
balance which will provide children with a 
total lighting situation that will guarantee a 
maximum of comfort and efficiency. It is 
desirable in the opinion of the committee that 
aside from the maximum brightness difference 
of black type on a white sheet of paper in 
the pupil’s central field of work to have as 
near uniform brightness of the total school- 
room surroundings without excessive sources 
of high brightness or dark areas. 

The Council accepted rather broad “stand- 
ards” to adapt buildings to local educational 
situations and to special climatic conditions 
such as are found in California, the deep 
South, and the North. The wide ranges of 
acceptable practice refer particularly to multi- 
building plants, heating and ventilation, size 
and shapes of rooms, special departmental ar- 
rangement for very large and small schools, 


(Concluded on page 75) 


it . 


New Indian Lake School, Cuba Township, Barrington, Ill. 


Residents of Cuba Township, Lake County, Illinois, 
a $100,000 bond issue, and plans for the Indian Lake Rural School to the 


have a school district consolidation, 
“bids out’ stage in 


nine months since V-J day. The auditorium-gymnasium unit at the left will serve both as a 
school and community center. The long all-weather porch will serve as loading platform for 
school buses. Perkins & Will, Chicago, served as architects. 
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Perspective of the proposed Southwest Elementary School, East Hartford, Conn. E. Post Tooker & Associates, 
Architects, New York City. John E. Nichols, Associate Architect, West Hartford, Conn. 


East Hartford Undertakes 
Ambitious Building Program H. K. Idleman' 


The war with its consequent influx of work- 
ers to the United Aircraft and other plants 
brought to a head the issue of school accom- 
modations in East Hartford, Conn. For years 
the board of education has pleaded for better 
school accommodations for its four thousand 
school pupils. Many of the buildings date 
back to the 1860’s. Some are so old that no 
authentic record of the date of construction 
was available. 

For seven years the board of education 
labored to convince the townspeople of the 
necessity for new school construction. Only 
when matters were brought to a crisis by the 
influx of the children of warworkers was any- 
thing done. The Federal Government was 
persuaded to erect one temporary wooden 
building in 1941 of nine classrooms, which 
helped to some degree. It still left children 
in four-hour double session arrangements and 
other children housed in community buildings, 
portable buildings without water or sanitary 
facilities, and even a construction shack. 

The board of education, despite discourage- 
ment, went ahead through the war years to 
complete its plans. The state department of 
education was invited to make a survey in 
1942-43, which it did with the assistance of 
some three hundred local citizens. This en- 
compassed not only the educational program 
of the schools, but also the financial ability 
of the town to pay, and a chapter on school- 
building needs. 

With this as a basis, the services of Dr 
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N. L. Engelhardt, as educational consultant, 
were secured. He was assisted by Dr. Paul 
Mort of Columbia University. These experts 
proposed a school-building program for East 
Hartford. This was later modified and finally 
resolved into nine projects. At the suggestion 
of the mayor of the town, Edward B. Stevens, 
and with his co-operation, a long range build- 
ing program was finally submitted to the town 
council, consisting of the following program: 
the immediate addition to the Woodland 
School of eight classrooms, a combination 
auditorium-gymnasium, homemaking _labora- 
tory, shop, and library; the construction in 
the south end of town of a 21-room school 
including a combination auditorium-gym- 
nasium, shop, library, homemaking, and 
kindergarten facilities; the construction of a 
13-room school in the South Burnside section, 
providing the same facilities as at the other 
two schools. This was labeled Phase No. 1 
of the program, as being the most urgently 
needed to put a roof over the heads of 
children who were being accommodated in 
improper buildings or in double sessions. 

The second portion of the program was the 
construction of a  two-million-dollar high 
school, of approximately 40 rooms, with all 
modern facilities and an auditorium seating 
1200 and a gymnasium seating 1000. 

The third and last portion of the program 
is the modernization of the remaining ele- 
mentary schools of the town, including the 
consolidation of three old elementary school 
populations in the present high school build- 


ing; remodeling of the Burnside School with 
the demolition of the wooden portion; the 
addition at Silver Lane and Meadow Schools 
of kindergarten and homemaking, shop and 
cafeteria facilities; and the construction of a 
new elementary school in the north end of 
town. 

This program was submitted to the town 
council and with its approval was later sub- 
mitted to the electors who voted to furnish 
$1,500,000 to construct the first three schools 
on the program. 

A building committee was set up under the 
able chairmanship of George Slye, with four 
members of the board of education and four 
other lay members, in addition to Mr. Slye. 

Contracts have been let for the preliminary 
drawings for the three elementary schools, 
and these have now advanced to the stage 
where they are ready for submission for bid 
within the next month or so. 

One of the unusual features of the school- 
building committee’s publicity program to 
help decide the voting issue was the publi- 
cation of a little brochure in question and 
answer form, listing the needs and asking 
questions that were pertinent including the 
following: 


What new school-building projects are pro- 
posed ? 

What will these projects cost? 

How is it proposed to pay this amount? 

How will it affect the tax rate? 

How much per year is this going to cost the 
individual home owner ? 
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PLAN OF SOUTHWEST SCHOOL 


EAST WARTEFORD CORR 
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NEW YORK, MY 
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Is now the time to build new schools? 

Are these schools, sites, and plans the entire 
school-building program needed ? 

When is it planned to carry out the balance 
of the program? 

What benefits will be derived from the first 
part of the program by residents not getting new 
schools or modernization projects now? 

How soon will these schools be completed ? 

Why include the new high school site, working 
drawings, and specifications in the current ele- 
mentary school appropriation ? 

It is believed that this is the first time that 
a major construction project of this kind has 
been presented to the voters with the “cards 
all on the table.” They were told exactly how 
the program would be financed and that it 
would cost them two mills for two years, and 
one mill thereafter for the next 20 years for 
the first portion of the program. With this 
information available, it was heartening to 
learn that the majority of the townspeople 
were behind the project. 

The members of the board of education 
who successfully carried forward this program 
are as follows: 


Superintendent of Schools, Hillis K. Idleman 
Chairman, Edgar Beaumont 

Secretary, Clara M. Moore 

Mary Conroy 

Russell H. Gardner 

William A. James 
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James Johnston 

Carl W. Trewhella 
Dr. Edward H. Truex 
Lester Turney 


The members of the building committee are 
as follows: 


Chairman, George Slye 
Arthur Bergren 
Howard Bidwell 
George Clark 
Edward G. Kenefick 
Russell H. Gardner 
Clara M. Moore 
Dr. Edward H. Truex 
Edgar Beaumont 


Accompanying this article will be found a 
picture of the proposed Southwest School, 
the largest elementary school, and the plan 
showing specifications. 

The architects are E. Post Tooker and As- 
sociates, of New York, and the consulting 
architect is Mr. John E. Nichols of West 
Hartford. 


CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 

Exterior — Colonial type red brick with painted 
wood trim and cornices 

Roof — Vermont variegated green slate 

Windows — Double hung. Glass block, with 
projected metal windows in panels, in auditorium- 
gymnasium, locker rooms, and entrance. 

Interior trim — Door trim, metal-window trim, 
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cabinets, etc., wood, all painted in various colors 

Library and auditorium vestibule —Pine, 
stained in a light natural finish 

Floors Kindergarten, rubber tile; classrooms, 
asphalt tile; cafeteria, greaseproof asphalt tile; 
kitchen and service, quarry tile; toilets, ceramic 
tile 

Walls glazed tile, of a_ special 
hard matt glaze made for the purpose 

Auditorium —cork wainscot, oak 
panels over 

Kitchen, toilet, and shower rooms, — glazed tile 

Ceilings To be of acoustical tile throughout, 
painted 

Insulation—4 inch of rock wool over all 
ceilings; 3-inch air space on all exterior walls 

Display boards — There is ample provision for 
display boards and enclosed cases, well lighted. 
At the corridor door of each classroom is a 10- 
foot individual tack board to display the work 
of that class. 

Electrical equipment — Fluorescent lighting for 
classrooms rated at 30 foot-candles at source. 
Automatic eye provision. Master program clock, 
with inside and outside signal. 

Heating — Oil fired steam with thermostatic 
room control — recessed convector radiators 

Floors of kindergarten and first grade to be 
radiant heated to 70 

Auditorium, winter air conditioned 

Mechanical ventilation in all rooms 

Plumbing — Wall hung toilets and lavatories; 
toilet partitions, ceiling hung; all for ease in 
cleaning 


Corridors 
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Kalamazoo School 


SCHOOL 


Building Program 


Loy Norrix' 


Projection of the future building program 
for the Kalamazoo school system was pre- 
ceded, first, by a thorough study of the edu- 
cational objectives of elementary, secondary, 
adult, and special education; and second, by 
a study of our school district as it relates to 
the Kalamazoo community. In the latter 
study we have been concerned particularly 
with answering these questions: (a) Where 
do pupils live who attend our secondary 
schools? (b) Where do people live who work 
in our factories? (c) Where do people live 
who regularly attend church, do their retail 
shopping, and engage in recreational and social 
activities in Kalamazoo? 

This approach to a study of our long-time 
building needs considered our community area 
without regard to present school boundaries. 
With the aid and with the active participation 
of the county school commissioner, a meeting 
was called to which were invited boards of 
education and school administrators repre- 
senting the Kalamazoo public schools and 15 
adjoining school districts. The Michigan state 
superintendent of public instruction and mem- 
bers of his staff participated in the first two 
meetings. The need for district reorganization 
from the viewpoint of the state was presented 
and discussed. 

Most of us present found that we had 
building problems that had been accumulating 
over a period of years. Some of the problems 
were acute. Some of the representatives re- 
ported that they would be unable to build 
now or later under the constitutional restric- 
tions in the state, without placing an undue 
strain on other districts. 

As a result of these meetings it was agreed 
to make a study of the total area. The ob- 
jectives of the study were: first, to project 
a good standard program of elementary, sec- 
ondary, and adult education for the area; 
second, to consider the over-all ability to 
supply such a program; third, to consider 
building needs at each level, assuming the dis- 
tricts were united. 


Annexation Provided 

Thirteen of the 16 boards of education, in- 
cluding Kalamazoo, agreed to join in the ven- 
ture and to finance the project. The Kalama- 
zoo Director of Research was engaged to 
make the study. The study required about one 
year for completion. The report showed, 
among many things, that a great deal of 
building could be eliminated at the ele- 
mentary and junior high levels through the 
annexation of certain districts to the Kalama- 
zoo school system. Two districts subsequently 
have been annexed (July 1, 1946), both of 
which had critical building problems imme- 
diately at hand. By transferring the seventh- 
and eighth-grade students from these two dis- 
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tricts to the Kalamazoo schools, the elemen- 
tary children in grades kindergarten through 
six can be housed in the buildings of the orig- 
inal districts without the necessity for any 
immediate construction. Other districts have 
now requested annexation. 

Such annexation will insure adequate facili- 
ties through Grade 12 for pupils in districts 
wherein an education was formerly guaranteed 
at the local level only through Grade 8 in 11 
districts and through Grade 9 in 2 districts. 


Pay-as-You-Go Financing 

After this thorough and strictly voluntary 
study was completed the board of education 
in Kalamazoo took two important steps: (1) 
it projected our building program over a long 
period of time and (2) recommended to the 
public a pay-as-you-go policy as the method 
of financing the cost of sites, new buildings, 
and building alterations. At an election on 
June 10, 1946, the voters, by a large majority, 
approved these recommendations by voting the 
first special tax of 4 mills to be collected an- 
nually over a period of 5 years for the con- 
struction of new school buildings, for altera- 
tions or additions to school buildings, and for 
the purchasing of sites, at a time to be decided 
by the board of education. 

Our long-term building program includes 
new schools, additions to schools and play- 
grounds, and a plan for the entire elimination 
of some schools. 

The first step in the program calls for a 
complete modernization of the junior high 
program. Whereas we now have five junior 
high schools, the plan provides that eventually 
we shall have only three junior high schools, 
to be constructed specifically to accommodate 
an adequate program for junior high children. 
We have only one building in the city origi- 
nally planned as a junior high school. The 
other four are housed in buildings which 
formerly accommodated elementary children. 


Junior High School Plan 

Modernization of the junior high program 
means two things. The first improvement in- 
volves the construction of modern buildings 
and the second, and even more important, 
will bring about an improved junior program. 
With three rather than five junior high schools, 
the enrollment of each will be increased to a 
point where our students should be able to 
receive instruction more nearly in accord with 
their needs. In three of the present schools 
the enrollments are so small as to make it 
almost impossible to provide for individual 
differences with rich course offerings. Conse- 
quently, a number of students find it neees- 
sary to take courses not to their liking nor in 
conformity with their needs. 

Our planning has resulted chiefly from the 
work of two committees. The first committee 
to be appointed was an “Education Planning 
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Committee.” The second was a “Building 
Committee.” 

With the approval of the board, the super- 
intendent appointed a representative commit- 
tee that has worked for several months on the 
educational planning necessary for an ade- 
quate junior high program. The members of 
this committee spent many hours in reading, 
study, travel, and research, before laying be- 
fore the board of education its report. 


Population Growth 

The committee has taken due consideration 
of building and population trends in our com- 
munity, both residential and business. We 
have charted all vacant building sites, rail- 
road right of ways, all so-called “dead areas,” 
and factory sites. 

The board of education has appointed the 
building committee. It is a representative 
group with the superintendent as chairman, 
and including three representatives from the 
board of education, the secretary-business 
manager, the superintendent of buildings, and 
the director of secondary education. The func- 
tions of this committee are to work directly 
with the architects in the designing and con- 
struction of the junior high school and for 
approving plans for the special election cam- 
paign. The chairman of the educational plan- 
ning committee, our director of secondary edu- 
cation, is a member of the building committee, 
and the public relations director is a special 
consultant to the committee. 

Withall, however, we realize that future 
building trends and future birth rates can be 
predicted only within a reasonable degree of 
accuracy, so that a long-term building pro- 
gram will need periodic revision and refining. 
Through continued frequent study we expect 
to check our predictions and to make correc- 
tions accordingly. Each of the 13 parent 
teacher organizations in the city has appointed 
two representatives to serve on the city-wide 
committee to help us acquaint our public with 
the over-all program which has been projected. 
This committee gave us much assistance in 
the recent tax election; it will help us decide 
as time progresses which portion of the pro- 
gram should take precedence, and will assist 
in making corrections in the program as con- 
ditions change. 


Flexibility Planned 

We are not, for instance, providing for a 
6-4-4 program, but our first junior high school 
to be erected will provide for sufficient flex- 
ibility to make expansion possible and eco- 
nomically reasonable to achieve. A number 
of us anticipate that the tenth grade may be 
placed in the junior high school with Grades 
7, 8, and 9 within the next few years. 

All of our planning has included representa- 
tion of all groups to be served as well as 
those who will use the buildings. Many more 
hours are required for this kind of planning, 
but fewer errors will likely be made. When 
the community helps plan and when the citi- 
zens know the over-all needs, little difficulty 
should be met in carrying out a long-term 
building program. 
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Third Dimension Shop Layout 


Gilbert G. Weaver* 


The problem of shop layout presents it- 
self whenever new equipment is purchased 
or old equipment is to be rearranged or 
moved to a new location. The usual pro- 
cedure has been to cut out two dimensional 
templets drawn to scale and representing 


school shop, and be scored with light hori- 
zontal and vertical lines spaced according 
to the scale of the models. If the models 
are 1 in. to 1 ft., then the scored lines 
should be 1 in. apart. The same results 
may be secured by using a blueprint carry- 


a = 





Fig. 2. The scale models permit teachers and school executives to 
provide the best possible shop layouts. 


the floor space required for each machine 
or piece of equipment. This method has 
produced semisatisfactory results over a 
long period of time. However, the lack of 
a third dimension in the templets has re- 
sulted in many errors. The use of these 
templets requires a considerable amount of 
imagination to visualize the final arrange- 
ment. Invariably many minor factors are 
overlooked and omissions and interferences 
are not discovered until they are costly in 
time and inconvenience. 

The use of scale models removes all the 
shortcomings of the templet method. The 
models have not only all the advantages of 
the templets but have additional assets. 
The only objection to be presented against 
the model method is the initial cost, if they 
are made by a modelmaker. It is possible 
to have the models made in the school 
shops and thereby eliminate the original 
costs. 

In addition to the models a layout board 
or table will be an added advantage. This 
table should be large enough to represent 
the maximum floor space probable in a 


“Supervisor, Industrial Teacher Training School, State 
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Fig. 1. How the models are made. 


ing the lines. In the latter case it is possible 
to trace around the models on the blueprint 
proper and have a record of the layout. 

The following suggestions will be helpful 
to persons anticipating the use of models 
for shop planning. 

1. Design the models to be readily dis- 
tinguishable. The special characteristics of 
each machine should be worked out in 
sufficient detail to permit recognition by 
one whose trade experience is limited. 

2. Avoid unnecessary detail such as 
small handles, levers, gears, etc. They add 
little to the utility but do increase the 
possible breakage. 


Fig. 3. Models produce a sense of reality which makes for 
teaching efficiency and economy of space. 
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3. Do not carry simplicity to the point 
of distortion as the effectiveness of the 
models is impaired. 

4, Construct models of substantial mate- 
rials to extend the life of their use. Each 
model should be of sufficient weight to 
remain where located. 

5. Paint models according to the modern 
color code recommended by experts. This 
procedure will give a true picture of the 
final appearance of the proposed shop. 

6. Use mannequins made to scale to de- 
termine adequate space for the operators 
of the machines, as they will prove to be 
an added advantage. Each mannequin 
should be mounted on a metal disk about 
1% in. in diameter and % in. thick for 
added weight, thus enabling them to re- 
main where placed. 

Figure 1 shows a model made to a scale 
of 1 in. = 1 ft. Although the details of 
the construction are absent, the machine 
can be recognized by one slightly familiar 
with this type of equipment. 

Figure 2 shows a class in shop organiza- 
tion using the models in studying wood- 
shop layout. 

Figure 3 shows a machine-shop layout 
in which the models have produced a sense 
of reality. 

This method permits the desirable ad- 
justments and removal of “bugs” before 
a costly installation is made. It assures 
adequate areas for assembly, temporary or 
permanent material storage, aisle space, 
toolrooms, and teacher’s office. This tech- 
nique is highly recommended to vocational 
directors and teacher training schools be- 
cause it gives reality to this important 
project. 


WHITHER RADIO? 
Ruth Doerr Brierley’ 


Radio is one of the most human teaching 
devices, one of the most democratic tools 
available to the modern teacher. In the scope 
of its cultural opportunities, it is fast be- 
coming an essential instrument of all forward- 
looking education. 

Recognizing this truth, the radio committee 
of the public schools of Philadelphia,-. Pa., 
presents 14 radio series each week, and each 
of these is heard in the classrooms of a ma- 
jority of the schools. The programs cover a 
wide range of material: history and geo- 
graphy dramatized in an adventurous manner; 
music delightfully played to foster apprecia- 
tion; news interpreted in an understandable 
way; stories and animal tales related in a 
fashion to charm the young; civic re- 
sponsibilities set to. music with a humorous 
twist; controversial questions discussed in 
“town meeting” style; scientific principles ex- 
plained and experiments performed to further 
research in this interesting field; and sports 
topics which are presented five days a week 
with the aid of a real sports commentator. 

A survey made by the radio office in De- 
cember, 1944, showed a regular weekly 
audience of 100,000 listeners and a total 
maximum of 173,000. It also indicated that 


*Radio Assistant, Public Schools, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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EDUCATION FOR ADULT 
FOREIGN-BORN 


I urge all of you, whether educator, 
social worker, or layman, to work for a 
broader concept of education for citizen- 
ship. Use whatever influence you may 
have to see that the education of the 
foreign-born is no longer thought of pri- 
marily as formal and abstract classroom 
study of the anatomy of government. 
Make it instead a widely diversified pro- 
gram of activities designed to orient the 
foreign-born to our organized community 
life and competent to participate therein. 
Let us reach all the newcomers as soon 
as possible after they arrive and aggres- 
sively go after as many of the 3,000,000 
aliens already here as can be interested. 
If they need English, let us help them 
learn it. Let us help them with whatever 
problems of adjustment they may have. 
Let us see them through the naturaliza- 
tion process and beyond into an ever 
widening understanding of civic respon- 
sibility. Lastly, let us not forget to let 
the good things of foreign cultures enrich 
our own.—Homer Kempfer, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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73 per cent of all the schools were using 
radio as an educational tool. Today, less than 
two years later, 126,000 pupils listen regularly, 
which raises the total maximum audience to 
196,000 weekly, and most important of all, 
86 per cent of the schools are using radio. 
Much of this gain can be traced to the radio 
industry’s generous gifts of time, talent, and 
facilities, to say nothing of the thousands of 
dollars it costs to print teachers’ manuals to 
promote a more effective utilization of the 
programs. 

Possibly, the most far-reaching of all the 
trends in educational radio is in the-growing 
awareness on the part of outside agencies that 
this instructional device really holds great 
promise for the future. Such community 
institutions as the Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, the Franklin Institute, the Phila- 
delphia Zoological Society, the University 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania — 
all sponsor a series or are directly represented 
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on the steering committees of many of the 
programs. Others such as the Academy of 
Natural Sciences, the Commercial Museum, 
and the Community Chest co-operate in a 
lesser degree by making suggestions and of- 
fering aid in publicizing certain broadcasts. 
This valuable interest on the part of these 
agencies is in a measure traceable to the 
broadcasts. They have declared that pupil at- 
tendance at their institutions has increased 
many times because the educational radio 
programs have presented their offerings to the 
students’ attention. 


DAVENPORT SCHOOL BOARD 
PROPOSES BETTER SCHOOLS 
THROUGH HIGHER OUTLAYS 


The Davenport, Iowa, board of school di- 
rectors has made public its determination to 
provide the community with better schools, to 
be made possible through careful increases 
in outlays for higher salaries, an improved 
educational program, and better plant facili- 
ties. A statement of position, signed by Presi- 
dent H. M. Nabstedt, outlines the board’s 
policies as follows: 


1. To promote the finest school system possible, 
which it believes the city of Davenport expects 
and wants, the board of directors of the In- 
dependent School District of Davenport, Iowa, 
proposes to secure funds through state aid to 
defray the additional cost of school expenditures 
by increasing the operating budget $375,000 to 
$400,000 annually, or approximately 25 per cent. 
Any building program which is undertaken would 
be in addition to the proposed operating budget. 
The additional money received will be used to: 

a) Pay further salary increases to employees. 

b) Attract able young people to teaching in 
Davenport. 

c) Defray the increased costs of operating the 
schools. 

d) Expand, modernize, and properly maintain 
the school plant. 

2. In order to operate the schools properly, 
there must be substantial state aid because: 

a) Davenport and hundreds of other Iowa 
communities have reached the legal local property 
tax limit for operating schools. 

b) The local property tax bears an undue 
share of the cost of operating schools. 

c) Education is a shared responsibility of the 
state and local community in which the state 
of Iowa has not yet assumed its full financial 
responsibility. Nationally about 40 per cent of 
public school costs are provided by the states. 
Until recently Iowa ranked forty-seventh among 
the states with a contribution of about 1 per 
cent. 

3. The board of school directors has asked each 
local candidate for state office to state whether 
he will or will not support this proposal, if 
elected. 

4. The board of directors proposes further to 
make its stand known as widely as possible by 
informing through bulletin, discussion, and other 
means: 

a) All employees in the Davenport public 
schools 

b) All teacher training institutions from which 
Davenport recruits employees 

c) High school students (through the counse- 
lors) so that highly qualified young people may 
be properly counseled to prepare for teaching 

d) Citizens of Davenport so “that they may 
join the board of directors in securing the neces- 
sary money 

e) Teacher employment agencies so that they 
may counsel prospective teachers about the 
Davenport schools. 

5. The Davenport board of school directors 
feels that this proposal will help to solve locally 
the national crisis which affects public education. 
















Clarence Wilson Greene, Ph.D. 


ITEMS 
Filter paper, 3” dia., pkg. \ 
Filter paper, licm. dia., 100 sheets per pkg. antect 
First-aid outfit, in steel cabinet 714” x9” x ag 


Forceps, 5cm. . 

Foot-candle meter, photoelectric type eraduated ‘to measure 
light in foot-candles . . . ee rae 

Gubusininane 

Galvanometer, Darsonval, pivot bearings, } select 


Dor type 
's carriage, 17.5cm. 
or Tellurian, showing time, sunset seasons, ‘ete. 


Hooker’s Law apparatus with mirror scale, spring and 
weight holder , 

Hydrometer, demonstration form 

Hydrometer, heavy liquids 

Hydrometer, light liquids 

Hydrometer, jar, 2” x15” . . 

Hygrometer, wet and-dry form 

Ice bomb 7 

Ignition tube, Pyrex, 15cm. x 1 .8cm, 


Inclined plane, board and Pulley 
Inclined plane, all metal form 


} select 
Insect killing bottle, 8 oz. . bo foes 
Insect net, 30”, wood handle 
Insect pins, No. 0, 100 per pkg. , 
Iron filings, 4 oz. bottle, with sifter top 
Iron strips, 8” x1” , , 
Labels, Dennison’s No. 201 in ‘boxes ‘ 


Lamp chimney 

Lamp chimney, students’ emers 

Lantern slides, selected set of 25 . 

Lead Shot No. 11 ‘ 

Lenses, demonstration, 3. 8cm. dia., set of 6 ) 

Lenses, double convex, 10cm. focus, | 
3.75cm. dia. ( 

Lenses, double convex, 10cm. focus, ! 
4cm. dia. | 

Lenses, 20cm. focus J 

Light source, Universal, giving parallel rays, complete 
with incandescent bulb . . . ....s. 

Litmus paper, blue, No. of vials 

Litmus paper, red, No. of vials 

Lung demonstration apparatus 

Magnet, bar, lcm. x lcm. x lem. ) 

Magnet, bar, 1.9cm. x 0.7cm. x 15cm. 

Magnet, horseshoe, 10cm. 


select 


Magnet, U. form, length 14cm. select 
Magnet, U. form, length 14cm., with 19mm. 
x 13mm. pole faces, 50mm. between poles 
Magnifier, tripod, double lens 
Maps, weather, blank 
Medicine droppers . 
Meter and yardsticks, graduated in mm. and 4” 
Microscope, 64 D, 2 oculars, double nosepiece 
Mircroscope, double nosepiece and 4mm. ob- 
jectives and 10X ocular fine adjustment, 
B & L Model FB2 in case odes 


Mircroscope, compound, B & L Model FB; one | 
eyepiece; two objectives; double nosepiece; | 
coarse and fine adjustment magnifications | 
40 to 430 diameters; complete in case 


Microscope, Cover Glasses No. 2, 18mm. 
Microscope slides, glass, blank 3” x 1” 


Mirror concave, 4cm. dia., 25cm. focus 
Mirror, concave and convex, metal ) 
Mirror, convex, 4cm. dia., 25cm. focus | 
Mirror, plane, 4” x 4” \ 
Mirror, plane, 4cm. x 15cm. 
Mirror, plane, 10cm. x 10cm. 

Mirror, plane, 14cm. x 15cm. J 


Model of gas engine, four cycle, 
Model of human ear . ' 
Model of human eye 

Model of steam engine 

Motor electric toy, assembled . 
Motor electric toy, disassembled . . . 
Mount, life history of Monarch Butterfly 
Mount, protective coloration se 
Mount, Riker, 6%” x 8%” 

Needles, darning . 

Needles, knitting, 1Scm. long, 1.5mm, dia 


select 


with miniature lamp 


(Concluded 
1 i Wl 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
21 15 10 
1 1 1 
10 ft. 10 ft. 10 ft 
1 1 1 
1 1 ] 
1 1 1 
1 1 I 
1 1 1 
1 ] 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 1 1 
1 l 1 
4 4 4 
6 5 3 
1 l 1 
1 1 1 
Ipkg. 1 pkg. 1 pkg. 
4 4 4 
2 2 2 
1 1 1 
12 G 5 
1 1 
1 Ib. 1 Ib. 1 Ib. 
13 G 7 
1 aa I 
24 16 12 
11 il 1! 
1 1 
18 14 10 
12 8 6 
100 100 100 
12 12 12 
24 16 12 
1 1 1 
1 oz. 1 oz. 1 oz 
72 48 36 
18 12 z) 
1 1 1 
l | | 
l l l 
1 1 1 
| l 1 
1 1 l 
l 1 1 
1 l l 
6 6 6 
1 pkg. 1 pkg 1 pkg 
2 2 2 
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from November) 


Organ pipe, all metal, 
Osmosis apparatus, 


ITEMS 
with sliding piston 90cm. long 
Lyn form 
Osmosis apparatus, simple form, including Lect 
thistle tube and membrane Bewe 
Pinchcocks, screw compression ; MG fs 
Pith balls, assorted colors bk ee 
Planetarium, automatic showing iin posi- | 
tions of earth, moon, sun, and planets at 
various times of year. in 
Planetarium, pocket, Kennon’s select 
Planetarium, illuminated pocket for 36 con- 
stellations and all visible planets 
Power supply unit, for low voltage d.c. and a.c. current, 
operates on 110 volt a.c., delivers d.c. from 2.5 to 10.5 
volts, and a.c. from 6 to 22 volts 
Primary and secondary coil, mounted for both vertical ‘and 
horizontal positions . hl a 
Prism, equilateral, 2.5cm. x 7.5 cm. long 
Protractor, 344” ; 
Pulleys, double, Bakelite, 


5cm. dia. 


Pulleys, single, Bakelite, 5cm. dia. > select 
Pulleys, three strand triple 
Pump, air, compression and exhaust, with ) 


pump plate and stopcock 
Pump, air, with plate and stopcock electrically \ —_ 
driven at 110 volts = 


Pump, force, glass, working model, 37cm. long | 
Pump, lift, glass, working model, 37cm. Pom. 
Push buttons 


Radiometer, Crooke’s, one set ‘of vanes rain gauge, U. 
Weather Bureau type, reading to 0.01” 
Reading glass lens, 4” dia. 


Refraction tank, 15cm.x10%cm. with protractor 


Resistance board, with Cu and German silver wires No. 


24 and No. 30. 
Rocks and minerals, students’ collection of 40 specimens 
unlabeled 


Rods, friction, glass, 30cm. x 1.3cm ) 


Rods, friction, vulcanite, 30cm. x 1.3cm select 

Rods, soft iron, 15cm. x 1.2cm. 

Rotator, hand driven Te 

Rubber balloon, small, with valve 

Rubber dam, No. of sq. ft. 

Rubber stoppers, 1 hole No. 1 

Rubber stoppers, 1 hole to fit 500 c.c. flat 
bottom flask 

Rubber stoppers, to fit 500 c.c. round bottom 
flask 

Rubber stoppers, 1 hole, No. 2 

Rubber stoppers, 1 hole, No. 4 

Rubber stoppers, 1 hole, No. 5 

Rubber stoppers, 2 hole, No. 3 

Rubber stoppers, 2 hole, No. 4 

Rubber stoppers, 2 hole, No. 5 

Rubber stoppers, 2 hole, No. 6 select 

Rubber stoppers, 2 hole, No. 7 

Rubber stoppers, 2 hole, No. 8 

Rubber stoppers, solid, No. 7 

Rubber stoppers, assorted, include one two- 
hole stopper to fit bell jar 

Rubber stopper, 2 hole, to fit 250 c.c. flask 

Rubber stopper, 2 hole, to fit 500 c.c. flat 
bottom flask 

Rubber stopper, 2 hole, to fit 500 c.c. round 

bottom flask 

Rubber tubing, 3/16” 

Rubber tubing, 3/16”, 3/64” wall, white 

Rubber tubing, 3/16” 1/16”, black gum ( : 

Rubber tubing, 14” dia. ( select 

Rubber tubing, 4” dia., heavy wall, white 


Rubber tubing, %4” dia., hand made, white } 

St. Louis motor, all metal base, spring clip magnet holders 
flat, adjustable cm. brushes 

St. Louis motor field magnet 

Section of razor, both sides flat 

Sextant, model . 

Socket, electric bulb receptacle 

Splints, No. of pkgs. of 500 each 

Telegraph key ‘ P 

Telegraph key and sounder care 

Telegraph receiver, demonstration form, dissectible 

Telegraph sounder, standard commercial form, resistance 5 
ohms 


48 ft. 


Master Lists and Suggested Methods of Storage of 
Equipment for the Course in High School General Science 
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ITEMS I iT th 
Telegraph set, student outfit ! 1 1 Combined Storage Suggestions Applicable for Overlapping 
Bs eres, eens _ oe, Use of Laboratory Rooms 
Tellurian, globe, Hall’s err 1 1 1 In high schools in which separate teachers and separate laboratory 
——e ek tema a rooms are not provided for each of the high school science courses, 
Thermometer, double scale, 14”, —10° to the total storage capacity required can frequently be reduced appre- 
220° F . ~~ et ae . . ciably below that recommended, up to this point, in this series of 
itary ae, Ses ae articles on “Master Lists and Suggested Methods of Storage of Equip- 
Thermometer, maximum and minimum, self-registering . 1 1 , ment for High School Courses in Science.” Consideration will now be 
Touch paper, No. of pieces . . . . . . . . 6 6 6 given to the following cases of overlapping use of laboratory rooms; 
ns gegrotat eg lee da de waht; ; ; (1) for physics and chemistry, (2) for biology and general science, 
Tuning fork, alloy, 256 V.P.S. ey oe ns 1 1 (3) for chemistry, physics, biology, and general science. 
Tuning fork, middle C, 8” long . . . . . . 12 - 6 
etitaces behest esltoctien, rocks and minerals in case 1. Physics and Chemistry: 
— icon, slotted on holder 10 to 500 =) When the same teacher gives instruction in both physics and chem- 
Weights, brass, with hooks, 10 gm. to 100 gm.f “lect - 14 10 “ istry (or when these courses are given in alternate years), the com- 
Weights, Universal hooks, 10 gm. to 100 gm.) bined use of storage units for both courses works out smoothly. In 
Whed and axle, Bakelite, wheel ratios, 1, 5, 5,7 . ' small high schools, and in some medium sized high schools, in which 
Wire, Cu, annunciator, No. 18 } > 
Wire, Cu, D.C.C., No. 18 overlapping use occurs, the number of storage units recommended for 
Wire, Cu, annunciator, No. 20 chemicals, battery materials, and other materials for the course in 
a o cae eee - chemistry will provide for the combined storage of such equipment for 
Wire, Cu, magnet, No. 24 both chemistry and physics courses — particularly if the method of 
oa a YT _ rn sade sh ” (h area storage is combined with that of linear storage. 


Wire, Cu, bare, No. 30 
Wire, piano, No. 10 
Wire, piano, No. 16 
Wire, annunciator, No. 16 
Wire, iron, bare, No. 30 
Wire, German silver, No. 20 
Wire, picture, No. 1 
The number of different items on this master list is 150. The ap- 
proximate combined drawer and shelf area required for storage is 
5900 sq. in. for Group I (20 to 25 students), 5200 sq. in. for Group II 
(13 to 19 students) and 4700 sq. in. for Group III (12 students or 


fewer). 


Suggested Methods for Independent Storage 
CASES A, B, and C have been described on a preceding page of 
this article. 
CASE D. 


in upper case 


Apparatus storage and display case, with sliding doors 


Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions od) a? a es Bae) ee ee 24” 7’0” 
Upper case eS 46%” 16” 4'0” 
Lower case — 46%” 23” 3’0” 
3 Drawers in lower case 20%,” 18” 6” 
2 Drawers in lower case 20%,” 18” 24,” 
2 Drawers in lower case 431,” 18” 6” 


4 Adjustable shelves in upper case on 4,” centers. 
Locks may be provided for drawers and sliding doors. 


CASE E. Sliding door apparatus case with 6 adjustable shelves 
and with tumbler lock. 


Width Depth Height 
Over-all dimensions 46%” 22” 7’0” 
Inside dimensions 424,” ag 6’5” 


Adequate storage provision is made for Group I by two units of 
Case A with 6 adjustable shelves in each; one unit of Case B with 8 
adjustable shelves; two units of Case C with 5 adjustable shelves in 
each; or one unit of Case D with 4 adjustable shelves. 

Adequate storage for Group II or Group III is provided by two 
units of Case A with 6 adjustable shelves in each; one unit of Case B 
with 7 adjustable shelves; one unit of Case D with 4 adjustable 
shelves; or one unit of Case E with 6 adjustable shelves. 

The inclusion of at least one Case D provides for very convenient 
storage through the combination of drawer space with shelf space. 

The use of a sliding door storage case has several advantages, in- 
cluding (1) feasibility of locking the doors, (2) protection of equip- 
ment against dust, (3) the protection of equipment against moisture 
and resultant rusting through keeping a quantity of “silica jell” in the 
enclosed case 


For the storage of all chemistry and physics apparatus required for 
the combined instruction it is suggested that two thirds of the number 
and type of the storage units secured by combining those recom- 
mended in the February JourNAL for chemistry with those recom- 
mended in the May Journat for physics will suffice. 


2. Biology and General Science: 


When it is practical for all of the equipment for use in biolegy and 
general science to be stored in the same storage cases, the total number 
of storage units can be reduced by approximately one third. 


3. Single General Laboratory: 


When, in small high schools, all of the science courses are taught 
in the same laboratory room, the number of storage units can be cut 
to 50 per cent of the total storage required when an independent 
laboratory is maintained for each chemistry, physics, biology, and 
general science. 

It is to be noted that the reduction in the combined storage capacity 
required is due to the elimination of duplication of items of apparatus 
and, in some measure, the reduction in the total amount of chemicals 
and materials to be kept in stock. 


Contributions to Laboratory Efficiency 

In conclusion, some factors contributing to efficiency in laboratory 
work may be properly incorporated in this final article: 

1. Conservation of equipment through utilizing the type of storage 
units that will properly protect it 

2. Protection of chemicals from contamination 

3. Prevention, through separate storage, of chemical action upon 
apparatus or other materials 

4. Conservation of the time of instructors and of students through 
proper use of linear storage and of an orderly storage plan that is 
observed 

5. The most convenient placement of storage units in relation to 
laboratory and demonstration work. 

6. Use of adjustable shelves in storage units in order to utilize the 
maximum storage capacity of the units 

7. Use of storage units constructed in accord with the results of 
years of careful research and by highly skilled workmen. Greater dur- 
ability means ultimately reduced costs. 

It is believed that the observation of the above factors contributes 
educational values to the school program. 
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SCHOOLS FARE WELL 


THE November elections reflected the in- 

‘terest of American voters in the welfare of 
the schools, and some of the permanent 
gains were as spectacular as they were 
gratifying. 

California, true to its reputation for 
carrying on in a big way, voted a consti- 
tutional amendment establishing a mini- 
mum salary for beginning teachers of 
$2,400 a year and fixing state support of 
$120 a year for every pupil in average 
daily attendance, including the kindergar- 
ten and the junior college. Under a law 
passed by the last legislature the several 
counties are surveying the rural school 
districts for the purpose of consolidating 
areas with small population and in general 
for equalizing support and raising instruc- 
tional opportunity. The expected increase 
of fifty million dollars annually in teach- 
ers’ salaries may be offset to a degree by 
the new economy in districting. 

Less spectacular increases in state aid 
to schools were voted in Utah where a 
minimum of $3,000 per classroom will be 
guaranteed; Oklahoma where $42 per child 
will be paid to local schools; Oregon which 
voted a basic guarantee of $50 for each 
child between four and twenty years of 
age; and Michigan which will share its 
sales tax with schools and other local gov- 
ernment units. 

If Nebraska seems to stand alone in its 
defeat of a state aid referendum of $40 
per child, the fault is to be found less 
with the citizens than with the proponents 
of the measure who failed to take into 
account the entire situation and who were 
more eager for the immediate relief of the 
salary situation and of the teacher shortage 
than the correction of the fundamental 
defects of the rural schools. It is true that 
the aid would have been paid out of taxes 
derived from sources other than real estate, 
but the aid would have continued indefi- 
nitely the wasteful small school districts, 
the hopelessly inadequate small high 
schools, the inequalities of educational op- 
portunity, and the wholly unfair disparity 
in taxation and support. It was genuinely 
forward-looking newspapers and_ civic 


groups, more than the inimical taxpayer 
organizations, who in helping defeat the 
measure are looking for permanent reforms 
in the rural schools. 
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If the schools in the several states fare 
as well in the 1947 sessions of the legisla- 
tures as did those in the five states who 
took their cases directly to the voters, rural 
education will have gained enormously, 
and the problems of the teacher shortages 
and of an approach to equalization of 
school services will be largely met. 


MILITARY TRAINING IN 1947 


THE recent victory of the Republican 
party has changed the prospects for a 
universal military training program. If 
the Republican members of the House 
Military Committee, who opposed the 
army’s legislation during the past two 
years, are continued on the committee and 
if they exert the increased influence which 
the new Republican plurality gives them, 
it is not considered likely that a bill will 
be passed. 

Proponents of universal military service 
hold that world conditions make universal 
training as essential as it seemed to be 
during the later stages of the war. They dis- 
count the fact that the army and the navy 
have had no difficulty in getting sufficient 
volunteers to make the draft unnecessary 
during the second half of the year 1946. 

Educators may well ask whether they 
will be ready to defend their opposi- 
tion of universal training by definite 
achievements on the secondary school 
level, or even by plans, which indicate that 
training is not necessary. Are the schools 
carrying into the postwar period a pro- 
gram for effective physical education of all 
boys, a program which will result in uni- 
versally raising the quality of bodily 
vigor, of eliminating all the correctable 
defects of muscle, heart, vision, posture, 
etc.? Are the civics and science depart- 
ments providing the knowledge and the 
attitudes which the preinduction courses 
so bravely sought to provide? Or will the 
military men be able to say to the Con- 
gressional committees that the schools have 
relapsed into their prewar complacency? 
Perhaps there is some opportunity here for 
self-correction. 


THREE GOOD MEN 


THE profession of school business admin- 
istration has lost during 1946 three mem- 
bers whose retirement deserves notice be- 
cause of their important pioneering service 
to city school systems. The men have two 
qualities in common which distinguished 
their work in their respective communities: 
They were pre-eminently competent as 
practical businessmen, and they placed the 
educational welfare of the children and of 
the community above all other considera- 
tions in their decisions and policies. It 
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must be added that they individually prac. 
ticed a form of honesty and forthright 
dealing in all things that won the universal 
respect of all the people who dealt with 
them. And finally they were unapproach- 
able politically and did everything to make 
their widely separated school systems no- 
table for the absence of party influence in 
appointments and purchase contracts. 

Sam D. Jones came into the Louisville 
school system at a time when the civic 
leaders of the city were engaged in central- 
izing and professionalizing the administra- 
tion of the schools. He helped to raise the 
business office of the schools to a high level 
of efficiency by centralizing the buying, by 
making efficiency the test of employment 
for janitors and other nonteaching em- 
ployees, by reforming the accounting. It 
required endless courage to eliminate po- 
litical pressure and to make the business 
department of service solely to the educa- 
tion of the children. 

James J. Ball came into the Denver 
schools some 29 years ago, after successful 
experience as an engineer. His keen man- 
agement of the school business office con- 
tributed enormously to the extensive pro- 
gram of school building construction, school 
plant management, and purchasing. He had 
a fine sense of developing the efficiency of 
his office and plant staffs by a balanced 
program of careful selection, fair treat- 
ment, promotion for efficiency, and fair 
pay. He demanded efficient service and got 
it because the clerical, engineering, and 
janitorial people in the schools highly re- 
spected him. He helped build up the finan- 
cial and general business policies of the 
Denver schools that gave them in this re- 
spect as high a reputation as they enjoyed 
for an outstanding educational program. 

John G. Ludlam, who will retire from 
the Lincoln, Neb., schools this month, came 
into his office after experience as a teacher 
and local post-office executive. He too 
served his community during a period of 
rapid growth when extensive building pro- 
grams were completed, when the secretary- 
ship of the school board was transformed 
from record keeping to executive manage- 
ment. He was responsible for centralizing 
the purchase and distribution of supplies. 

Messrs. Jones, Ball, and Ludlam have 
seen in their communities the essential 
character of their office emerge and crys- 
tallize. They contributed greatly to chang- 
ing the business managership from a cleri- 
cal, temporary, political job to a highly 
respected executive office of the career 
type. They did much to make clear the 
principle that the business manager cannot 
be an independent officer of the school 
board but that the nature of his work is 
basically educational, and that he must be 
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an associate of the superintendent, and 
that his work must pass as a final test the 
approval of the superintendent. The three 
men deserve a wider appreciation of their 
service than their own communities can 
provide. 
AN ACHIEVEMENT 

A COMMITTEE consisting of educational 
specialists selected by the U. S. Office of 
Education and of technical experts rep- 
resenting the Radio Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation has recently completed a study 
of the equipment needs of elementary and 
secondary schools for sound equipment and 
has set up basic standards used by school 
administrators and architects. The bulletin 
summarizing the standards provides in- 
formation on all present uses of school 
sound systems, specifications for the four 
general types of producing and receiving 
systems, and general directions for the 
proper location and installation of audio 
devices in the central and specialized areas 
of a school building. The recommendations 
are presented from a thoroughly profes- 
sional standpoint and are sufficiently flex- 
ible to enable any local school system to 
meet at least its essential problems within 
its financial ability. 

The present achievement suggests op- 
portunities for similar studies in other 
fields of school equipment which are in 
need of standardization. There is much 
need for a widespread acceptance of de- 
fensible minimums of artificial classroom 
lighting. The latest proposals of the il- 
luminating engineers have no sound basis 
in health, education, or sound economy 
and there seems no hope for a balanced 
method of judging school lighting unless 
a group of disinterested educators and 
medical men offers its services. There are 
similar needs for co-operative adjustment 
of controversies in the field of ventilation 
of school buildings. 


TIME FOR UNITED EFFORT 
RECENT public utterances on the teacher 
situation indicate a panicky attitude on the 
part of some professional spokesmen and 
of a few school executives. Popular dis- 
cussions in several magazines and news- 
papers have been written in a style that 
makes the uninformed reader believe that 
the schools are near a collapse and that 
teachers are the one profession which is 
at the point of starvation. It is true that 
teachers’ salaries are at a very low point 
and that superintendents are having 
greater difficulties than ever in finding and 
holding competent people. But it may be 
questioned whether the profession as a 
whole is helping itself or the education of 
the children in allowing some of its leaders 
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to use the extreme language of labor and 
to tolerate panic-producing techniques with 
local school boards. 

The present is pre-eminently the time 
for school board leadership in correcting 
the worst aspects of the teacher problem 
through state and local action by raising 
the profession to a new high point in 
public esteem. It is the time for the school 
boards to take the initiative in obtaining 
additional budget allotments for higher 
salaries; it is the time for the boards to 
turn the cost-of-living bonuses into per- 
manent schedule; it is the time to recog- 





LABOR UNIONS OF PUBLIC 
EMPLOYEES 


In the concluding chapter of a very com- 
plete volume, discussing “Labor Unions and 
Municipal Employee Law,’' Charles S. Rhyne 
presents in summary his conclusions on the 
legal status and limitations of labor organ- 
izations composed of public employees. 

‘1. Municipal and state employees have a 
generally recognized right to organize their 
own unions or to join existing unions except 
where, from the nature of their employment, 
union membership may be specifically pro- 
hibited because of being incompatible with 
public duty. Discharge of employees having 
civil service tenure because of union member- 
ship has been upheld in some jurisdictions, 
denied in others, on the basis of this 
distinction. 

“2. Only a few cities have entered into 
written contracts with labor unions. Usually 
such contracts have eliminated all delegation 
of the municipality’s powers to such labor 
unions. If they do delegate municipal powers, 
or if they grant discriminatory privileges to 
union members, such agreements are gen- 
erally held to be illegal. Any agreement for 
a closed shop or for maintenance of union 
membership is unquestionably illegal. 

“3. Discussion with labor union represen- 
tatives may be entirely proper and ordinances 
or regulations adopted following such discus- 
sions may therefore be valid. To secure valid- 
ity it is necessary, therefore, that such ordi- 
nances or regulations apply to all classes of 
citizens and not give preferential advantage 
to any group or to members of any organ- 
ization. 

“4. The process of collective bargaining, as 
usually understood, cannot be transplanted 
into the public service. “The very nature and 
problems of government make it impossible 
for administrative officials to represent fully 
or to bind the employer in municipal discus- 
sions with government employee organiza- 
tions,’ (this point is quoted from a statement 
by President Roosevelt). 

“5. Contract provisions for a ‘checkoff’ or 
compulsory deduction of union dues by the 
employer from the employee’s salary for the 
benefit of the union is generally regarded as 
a device to accomplish a closed shop and, 
therefore, is an unlawful preference in favor 


1Published in 1946 ($10), by the National Institute of 
Municipal Law Officers, Washington, D. C 
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nize the representatives of the teachers’ 
associations — or unions — as practical if 
not legal bargaining agencies; it is the time 
to set up the friendliest co-operative situ- 
ations through clear-cut understanding of 
the principle that the children’s interests 
are best served through the fullest possible 
advancement of the teachers’ interests. 
Finally, it is the time to tell the public 
the positive advantages of teaching as a 
happy profession which uniformly has 
more compensations of the lasting human 
type and less heartaches than business or 
other career occupations. 








of the union. On the other hand a voluntary 
dues deduction system initiated and termin- 
able by the individual employee’s request 
appears to be lawful by the weight of author- 
ity. There is, however, a minority view that 
such a voluntary system is contrary to public 
policy. 

“6. Arbitration clauses which require the 
submission of disputes to outside parties and 
which bind the city or other public employer 
to abide by such decisions are an improper 
delegation of authority and are void. This, 
however, does not prohibit the use of ordinary 
grievance procedures when the decisions are 
merely advisory. 

“7. In connection with municipal ownership 
and the operation of public utilities, the 
majority view is that a municipality’s legal 
powers are the same as in the case of govern- 
mental functions. A minority view, however, 
holds that the municipality, when carrying out 
propriety functions, is subject to the usual 
incidents of collective bargaining as it exists 
in private industry. 

“8. There is no right of strike for govern- 
mental employees of any kind. Any picketing 
which prevents, or interferes with, the carry- 
ing out of the functions of a city or state 
is illegal.” 

REFINANCING EDUCATION IN MINNEAPOLIS 

Supt. Willard Goslin, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
in a report to the board of education, has empha- 
sized that the problem of the schools at this time 
is a financial one. The acuteness of the problem 
has been emphasized by urgent requests and de- 
mands which have been laid before the board. 

In order to provide a solution of these prob- 
lems, a series of broad recommendations has been 
prepared which will lay the foundation for the 
specific steps which must be taken to maintain 
and improve public education in the city: 

1. That the board officially declare its need 
for additional revenue in order to maintain and 
improve public education in Minneapolis. 

2. That. the board declare its intention to use 
the additional revenue to (a) improve teachers’ 
salaries, (b) reduce class size, (c) protect the 
capital investment by adequate maintenance, (d) 
step up the flow of supplies and equipment to 
classrooms, (e) support a better school system 
through expanded and improved programs and 
services. 

3. ‘That the board take steps to secure suf- 
ficient revenue for the support of the school 
system. 

4. That the board recognize the urgent need 
for improving teachers’ salaries and declare its 
intention to support an upward revision of the 
salary schedule. 


Se 
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Word from Washington 


Elaine Exton 


Five years after Pearl Harbor finds the 
educators on “The Potomac” busy culling 
benefits for peacetime education from military 
training experiences of World War II and 
determinedly seeking a more important role 
for education in world affairs as a deterrent 
for World War III. 


Commission on Implications of Armed 
Services Educational Programs 

For months the American Council on Edu- 
cation (744 Jackson Place, NW, Washington 
6, D. C.) has pioneered in evaluating the ap- 
plications of America’s vast wartime training 
effort to peacetime civilian education. For 
this purpose it established a Commission on 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs which set to work in the summer of 
1945 under the chairmanship of Dr. Edmund 
E. Day, president of Cornell University, and 
the direction of Dr. Alonzo G. Grace, Con- 
necticut Commissioner of Education. The 
project is financed by grants from the 
Carnegie Foundation and the General Edu- 
cation Board. 

Major findings of this Commission will 
be presented in 10 volumes scheduled for 
publication in 1947 by the American Council 
on Education. Opinions on Gains for American 
Education from Wartime Armed Services 
Training by M. M. Chambers is already off 
the press (50 cents a single copy). Educational 
Lessons from Wartime Training, the general 
report of the Commission, is due in April. 
The implications for civilian’ education of 
armed forces’ selection and classification pro- 
cedures will be set forth in Utilizing Human 
Talent by Frederick B. Davis (Jan., 1947) 
while Audio-Visual Aids in the Armed Services 
by Charles R. Spain and John R. Miles (Jan., 
1947) will discuss principles growing out of 
extensive armed service experiences in multi- 
sensory aids and their implications for the 
future of audio-visual aids in American edu- 
cation. Lessons to be learned from the armed 
forces with regard to curriculum building 
techniques will be featured in Curriculum 
Implications of Armed Services Educational 
Programs by Samuel M. Goodman (June, 
1947). 


Commission on Accreditation of 
Service Experiences 

In December, 1945, following a recommen- 
dation of the Joint Army and Navy Com- 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation, the 
American Council on Education created the 
Commission on Accreditation of Service Ex- 
periences (1703 K Streets, NW, Washington 
6, D. C.) with the aid of a two-year grant 
from the Carnegie Corporation. This Com- 
mission is chairmaned by Dr. Paul E. Elicker, 
executive secretary of the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. Thomas N. 
Barrows, former president of Lawrence Col- 


lege is director, and Cornelius P. Turner, 
director of the Accreditation Section of the 
U.S. Armed Forces Institute during the war, 
is associate director. 

The Commission has recently recommended 
policies for peacetime evaluation of military 
service. It believes that the need for sound 
educational accreditation is as great in peace- 
time as in time of war and recommends “the 
continuation and extension of the use of 
tests of educational maturity such as the tests 
of General Educational Development.” Copies 
of these recommendations are presented in 
the Commission’s free bulletin (No. 1, Oct. 
18, 1946). 

The Commission’s pamphlet Accreditation 
Policies of State Departments of Education 
for the Evaluation of Service Experiences and 
USAFI Examinations is also available free. 
It outlines specifically the policies of indi- 
vidual state departments of education for 
evaluating service training, educational courses, 
and the Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment (high school level). 

The Tests of General Educational Develop- 
ment prepared for the U.S. Armed Forces 
Institute and published by the American 
Council on Education have been almost uni- 
versally accepted by educators throughout the 
country as a means of measuring educational 
maturity. At present 44 state departments of 
education and the District of Columbia will 
grant diplomas or certificates of equivalency 
to veterans (and in most states to service 
personnel) for satisfactory scores on these 
tests. New Jersey, New York, Massachusetts, 
and Maine are the only states not now recog- 
nizing them. 

Accreditation forms 


A and C) of 


(Forms 


these tests are available from the Veterans 
Testing Service of the American Council on 
Education (6010 Dorchester Ave., Chicago 37, 
Accreditation is 


Ill.). The 


Commission on 
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working closely with officials of the various 
state departments of education to develop 
a program whereby the Tests of General Edu- 
cational Development will be administered 
solely in testing agencies approved and super- 
vised by the state departments of Education. 

Many schoolmen are already familiar with 
the Guide to the Evaluation of Educational 
Experiences in the Armed Services that the 
American Council on Education has prepared 
to assist schools and colleges in evaluating 
the amount and kind of credit to be granted 
for service experience. A complete edition of 
the Guide containing all materials issued 
in 1944 and 1945 is now available in a volume 
of 1097 pages selling for $5. Separate loose- 
leaf editions for 1944 are priced at $2 a set, 
for 1945 at $3. 

If a school is unable to identify descriptions 
of military training in the Guide or to de- 
termine the amount of credit to be granted, 
the American Council on Education’s Com- 
mission in Accreditation of Service Experi- 
ences will assist upon the school’s request. 


All available information concerning the 
veteran’s training should accompany the 
request. 


Surplus Property Available to Schools 

At the U.S. Office of Education another 
phase of salvaging educational benefits from 
war operations is dominant. There the Surplus 
Property Utilization Division under the di- 
rection of Henry F. Alves develops procedures 
and administers plans for making surplus 
army and navy property available to edu- 
cational institutions. 

Three programs that the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation participates in that are of special 
interest to schoolmen are army-navy do- 
nations, sale or surplus real property at dis- 
count, and the provision of temporary edu- 
cational facilities other than housing needed 
for the training of veterans. 

Any school which desires information or 
advice on any phase of these surplus property 
and donations programs should get in touch 
with the executive officer of the State Edu- 
cational Agency for Surplus Property in care 
of the State Department of Public Instruction 
at the state capital. Through this officer con- 
tact may be established with Office of Edu- 
cation field representatives who approve re- 
quests for army-navy donations and make 
recommendations on surplus real property 
transactions, or with educational representa- 
tives in Federal Works Agency Division of- 
fices who handle arrangements for the 
Veterans’ Educational Facilities Program. 


Army-Navy Donations Program 

To help meet critical equipment shortages 
in schools and colleges, procedures have been 
developed to make obsolete and excess army 
and navy material available for use in vo- 
cational training. 

This donations program provides machinery, 
mechanical equipment and tools for machine 
shop, wookworking, automotive work, farm 
shop and construction, electronic, photo- 

(Concluded on page 54) 
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POPULAR... 


with 
good 
reason! 


jaan tablet arm chair (S 817 TA) ranks as a consis- 
tently popular choice with educators throughout the 
country—and with good reason. It is properly designed 
for comfort, with tablet arm of adequate size for efficient 
work. As for its durability, it is virtually wear-proof, 
thanks to welded tubular steel construction by exclusive 
Heywood-Wakefield methods—and its exceptionally long- 
wearing finish. It is available with leg braces designed for 
extra leg-room asshown, or with a book rack under the seat. 

This, and other items of the famous Heywood-Wakefield 
tubular steel school furniture are described in detail and 
illustrated in full color in our folder. Write for it today to 
Heywood-Wakefield Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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(Concluded from page 52) 

graphic and projection, laboratory, and 
Jaundry items. Educational institutions must 
pay packing, handling, and shipping charges. 

Property is located by Office of Education 
field representatives or their accredited as- 
sistants and allocated by them among the 
states on the basis of a formula taking into 
account factors of need and utilization. 


Real Property Program 

Local school districts are applying in large 
numbers for buildings on surplus installations 
under Section 13 of the Surplus Property Act 
which makes it possible for educational institu- 
tions to obtain real property, including land 
and buildings, at a discount up to 100 per 
cent. The amount is determined by the War 
Assets Administration. 

Available real property includes army and 
navy installations, prisoner-of-war camps, re- 
location centers, airports and ordinance plants. 
Applicants must show need for the property, 
prove it is suitable for the intended use, and 
demonstrate their financial ability to move, 
operate, and-maintain the facilities. 


Veterans’ Educational Facilities Program 


Vocational schools and colleges educating 
veterans under Title II of the Serviceman’s 
Readjustment Act of 1944 may be eligible to 
receive gifts of temporary buildings and equip- 
ment suitable for classrooms, cafeterias, and 
laboratories to relieve acute shortages of edu- 
cational facilities other than housing. 

Steps to take in order to qualify may be 
secured from the Chief Education Officer of 
the Federal Works Agency Division office to 
which the reader’s state is assigned. Congress 
has appropriated 75 million dollars to FWA 
to tear down and move the buildings. This 
Act, now known as Public Law 697, was 
passed by the 79th Congress as the Mead Bill. 


First General Conference of UNESCO 


Climaxing months of careful preparation the 
first general conference of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organi- 
zation convened in Paris on November 19, 
thus assuring to education a voice in helping 
safeguard world peace. As the preamble to 
this newest of the United Nations Organi- 
zations so aptly states “since wars begin in 
the minds of men, it is in the minds of men 
that the defenses of peace must be 
constructed.” 

In addition to selecting its secretariat and 
completing necessary administrative tasks the 
UNESCO Conference worked on a long-range 
program concerned with the fields of edu- 
cation, mass communication, libraries and 
archives, natural sciences, social sciences, and 
the creative arts. 

Such projects were considered as educational 
assistance for war-devastated countries, facil- 
itating interchange of students and teachers, 
world-wide co-operation to promote literacy, 
publication of journals, reports and year- 


books, provision of central international 
bibliographical, abstracting, and _ digesting 
services. 


SCHOOL 


The United States was ably represented by 
a strong delegation composed of voting dele- 
gates, alternates and Congressional and 
technical advisers. The five voting delegates 
were: Assistant Secretary of State William 
Benton, chairman; Hon. Archibald MacLeish, 
deputy chairman; Chancellor Arthur H. 
Compton of Washington University, St. Louis; 
President George D. Stoddard of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Mrs. Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick, member of the editorial board, 
New York Times. 


UNESCO Month 
Also this year for the first time “UNESCO 


Month” was observed from October 28 
through November 30 to emphasize that 
mutual understanding among peoples con- 


tributes to peace and security. Special inter- 
national exhibits, concerts, and lectures were 
held in Paris to mark the celebration. In 
America the state department encouraged 
national and local organizations to demonstrate 
their interest in the aims of UNESCO tirough 
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such activities as school assemblies, library 
exhibits, and adult discussion groups. 


Reports of Educational Missions 

During the past year the United States 
sent educational missions to Japan (Feb. 
22—March 30, 1946) and to Germany (Aug. 
23-Sept. 21, 1946) to study education in those 
two countries and recommend measures to 
reorient the educational systems of each of 
them. Dr. George D. Stoddard, now president 
of the University of Illinois, headed the mis- 
sion to Japan and Dr. George F. Zook, presi- 
dent of the American Council on Education, 
chairmaned the one to Germany. 

Reports of both missions are now available 
and may be obtained free on request from 
the Press Section, U. S. Dept. of State, 
Room 122, Washington 25, D. C. Assistant 
Secretary of State William Benton hopes there 
will be “widespread public and professional 
discussion of these reports leading to further 
constructive proposals and to public support 
of action on them.” 


“Listen for a Spell” 
Reply to Cynics’ Carp A. J. Kettler’ 


The oft-recurring cynicism, “modern kids 
can’t spell any more,” has more than met its 
match in Indianapolis, and we do mean match. 

For it is by means of a regular weekly radio 
spelling match that Hoosier listeners are learn- 
ing that today’s crop of youngsters rate con- 
sistently high when it come to tangling with 
“spelling demons.” 

The program, entitled “Listen for a Spell,” 
originated last spring as a quarter hour 
evening public service feature of radio station 
WISH. It was designed primarily as a public 
relations program at the suggestion of William 
A. Evans, director of publications and safety 
for the Indianapolis public schools. 

The suggestion met with the approval of 
Superintendent Virgil Stinebaugh, himself a 
spelling enthusiast and author of a series of 
spellers. 

“Listen for a Spell” was heard on six 
Tuesdays before the close of school. Five 
schools were presented, with ten pupils repre- 
senting each. Attempts to pick a winner while 
the program was on the air were not always 
successful, but the matches were completed 
in the studio. On the final program the five 
winners competed as a team against their 
fathers, with Dr. D. S. Goble, president of 
the local McGuffey Society as “spelling 
master.” 

In a gesture toward audience participation, 
listeners were given five or ten words of more 
than average difficulty to spell at their homes, 
and they were also invited to send in their 
own lists of “spelling teasers.” The response 
was more than encouraging both to the schools 
and to the radio station. 

Machinery for choosing the contestants in 
the respective schools is set up by each school 


1Consultant in School Publications, Indianapolis Public 
Schools 


itself and usually follows some elimination 
plan. Thus, the principals of the participating 
schools reported a marked motivation of 
spelling interest, a by-product the program 
had not aimed at, and one of as great im- 
portance, at least, as the public relations 
value originally intended. It was pointed out 
repeatedly to the radio audience that the 
schools seek to teach pupils to spell for 
utility only. We think the program carried 
that message. 

“Listen for a Spell’ was sufficiently regarded 
by the station that we were invited to re- 
turn to the air with a half-hour show this 
year. The expanded program utilizes the same 
devices as the shorter broadcast, and it also 
enables us to accent in brief “spot” plugs 
various vital programs and activities in which 
the schools or the community are engaged. 

Not only are elementary schools on the 
current schedule, but for the first time in 
Indianapolis the high schools will compete in 
radio spelling contests which bid to be as 
exciting if less sanguine than some of the 
interschool football contests. 

It is contemplated to present several adult 
groups as guests, Rotary vs. Kiwanis, a team 
of doctors against a team of lawyers, and 
elementary principals against members of the 
ministerial association. 

While some educators might debate the 
permanence of the stimulation of spelling in- 
terest occasioned by competition and the op- 
portunity for radio appearance, the program 
has accomplished its public relations aim. In 
addition, it has uncovered some hidden radio 
talent among the school personnel which can 
be developed for future programs. 

Can Indianapolis school children spell as 
well as their grandfathers did? The India- 
napolis schools think we have not only better 
spellers today, but lots more of them. 


D 
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You're going to like the new Underwood more than 
any typewriter you've ever had before! 

For here is a machine so brand-new in performance 

so up-to-the-minute in speed that typing 
becomes more like fun than work. 

It's a new kind of typing, made possible by a new 
kind of typing mechanism that enables you to enjoy 
Rhythm Touch .. . ast, feather-light, delightful! 

Cradled in new concave key surfaces, your fingers 
do not go off key. They swing naturally into effort- 
less rhythm on this perfectly balanced, smooth-running 
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Rhythm Touch gives you a new, exciting sense of 
typing freedom. it’s a 
wonderful addition to the many Underwood features 


Exclusively Underwood's 
you've always liked so much. 
You'll get the typing thrill of your life when you 


try this new Underwood. Now is the time! 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
One Park Avenue e New York 16, N. Y. 
Typewriters .. . Adding Machines . . 
... Carbon Paper. . 


. Accounting Machines 

. Ribbons and other Supplies. 

Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria St., Toronto 1, Canada 
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The Teacher Shortage Problem 





THE HONOR NOT SUFFICIENT 
F. H. Stowetts* 


_ The problem of retaining teachers in their 
jobs and of attracting young people to teach- 
ing is growing more serious from month to 
month. 

I have given this matter considerable 
thought, and it seems to resolve itself into 
one thing, and that is a salary which would 
be comparable to that of the earnings of 
individuals for which the educational and 
other requirements are approximately the 
same. 

Apparently, there always has been a feeling 
that teachers are a select group, and that it 
has been somewhat of an honor to be one of 
the profession. However, the time has arrived 
when the honor is not sufficient to compensate 
for the low earnings. 





1President, School Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE TEACHER SHORTAGE IN 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Otway Gunnoe’ 


The teacher shortage in West Virginia is 
acute; approximately 10 per cent of the 
teachers in service hold emergency certificates. 
Relief is not in sight, for the colleges repori 
an ever decreasing number of students taking 
teacher preparation. 

The major reason for the lack of interest 
in teaching is a high requirement in prepa- 
ration and a low scale of pay as compared 
with other employment. Many are the plans 
and schemes being attempted to recruit 
teachers, but is seems likely that all will fail 
if proper remuneration is neglected. Teachers 
must live like other earthly human beings, 
so to them, “money does talk.” 

This state passed a constitutional amend- 
ment in 1932 limiting the rate of taxation 
on all property. Unfortunately, it was at the 
time of a serious depression and the pendulum 
swung too far to the left. Now the rates of 
levy permitted to the board of education will 
not raise sufficient funds to support good 
schools. The State Legislature is embarrassed 
to raise more indirect taxes; they now furnish 
about 60 per cent of the cost of schools. 

Since board members cannot find additional 
sources to raise money for schools they, with 
the superintendent and his staff and teaching 
personnel, must sell the school program so 
strong to the public, that new sources of 
taxes will be found by the legislature, or that 
property values will be increased by the as- 
sessors for taxation purposes. One or both of 
these plans are needed to raise sufficient funds. 

An educated boy or girl is a national asset. 
Our government is strong and wealthy be- 
cause of its long practiced democratic edu- 
cational system. Therefore, it should assume 
the obligation of helping the several states 
. financially in their educational program. 

The Federal Government holds a control 
over both the wealth and the inhabitants. It 
may tax the wealth of any state or demand 
the service of any youth. Poor states have 
furnished their quota of men in the war the 





1§uperintendent of Schools, Fayette County, Fayette- 
ville, W. Va. 





same as the wealthy. It is as important to 
the Federal Government to have an educated 
boy or girl in one state as in the other. Ac- 
cording to the federal laws, no state can pre- 
vent its resources from being taken from one 
state to the other nor can it prevent the mi- 
gration of its population. The stockholders 
of the coal, oil, and gas in West Virginia can 
take their wealth into New York or Mas- 
sachusetts and there it is taxed for the edu- 
cation of the youth of their state. Since the 
Federal Government protects an individual or 
corporation in its right to remove the natural 
resources from one state into another and 
since it has a right to tax the profits gained 
by the sale of such natural resources, it ought 
to assume the responsibility of returning some 
of the tax money to the depleted state for 
educational purposes. 


HOW TO RELIEVE THE 
TEACHER SHORTAGE 
W. F. Loggins’ 


With reference to what can be done to re- 
lieve the present teacher shortage, I would 
like to make the following suggestions: 

(1) Establish pre-and in-service-education 
scholarships; (2) increase teachers’ salaries 
(12 months); (3) encourage selective re- 
cruitment; (4) insure better living conditions; 
(5) encourage better attitude on the part of 
teachers toward teaching as a profession; (6) 
improve the program of public relations; (7) 
encourage co-operative planning. 


1Superintendent of Schools, Greenville, S. C. 


HOW TO OBTAIN AND HOLD 
GOOD TEACHERS 
John L. Compton’ 


Capable, alert, ambitious, and intelligent 
young people will not enter into a profession 
requiring four years of college training where 
economic insecurity is inevitable, where 
normal social life is restricted, and where the 
hope of maintaining themselves on reasonable 
standards, to which a professional person 
aspires, is denied. 

School boards and their executives can as- 
sist in the solution of the problem in eight 
ways: (1) by establishing adequate salary 
schedules comparable with those in other 
fields requiring the same amount of training; 
(2) by establishing democratic procedures of 
administration and supervision; (3) by elimi- 
nating artificial restrictions dealing with the 
employment of teachers such as religious 
affiliation and marital status; (4) by en- 
couraging teachers to enter into the normally 
accepted social life of the community; (5) 
by recognizing the teacher as possessing the 
same political freedom accorded other 
citizens; (6) by formulating a policy of ad- 
vancement within the school system; (7) by 
utilizing guidance departments to encourage 
capable young people to enter the teaching 
profession; (8) by supporting a sound re- 
tirement system so that the stigma of the 
“poorhouse” does not cover a teacher’s head. 


1Superintendent of Schools, Bakersfield, Calif. 
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INADEQUATE TEACHERS’ SALARIES 
A CAUSE OF TEACHER SHORTAGE 
T. C. Williams’ 


The present teacher shortage, which is 
serious throughout the country, is a problem 
which requires constructive thought and action 
on the part of state boards of education and 
of local school boards. Serious efforts must 
be made to find relief. 

There seems to be general agreement that 
the chief breakdown in the supply of teachers 
centers is the inadequacy of teachers’ salaries. 
Teachers’ salaries do not compete with those 
of other activities which require anywhere 
near the same amount of training and skill. 
Teachers’ salaries do not compete with salaries 
in general business. The effect of these two 
factors is not only causing teachers to drop 
out of the teaching profession to take places 
offering higher remuneration in other fields but 
is also causing high school and college students 
not to choose teaching as a career. Until 
positive relief is offered in teachers’ salaries, 
we are not going to be able to hold teachers 
in the profession, nor are we going to re- 
cruit them successfully from high school and 
college students. There is a distinct necessity 
for an awakening on the part of the general 
public to the crisis which is facing the teach- 
ing profession throughout the country. There 
is need for action now if we are not going 
to go deeper into an already destructive 
situation. Teachers were more difficult to se- 
cure this session than for any preceding ses- 
sion and the outlook is that this will become 
increasingly the case. 

Long-range programs should be put into 
operation offering special inducement for high 
school graduates to take up teacher-training 
courses in college. Such inducements may take 
the form of either scholarships, or apprentice- 
ships, or a combination of the two, as well as 
other offerings. There are many high school 
graduates who might become teachers if they 
had the means to do so. The means might, 
in part, be supplied through scholarships, or 
through an apprenticeship. The apprenticeship 
could be so arranged that, after the pros- 
pective teacher has had two years of teacher 
training, she would then be allowed to teach 
for two years under special provision, and 
then return to college to receive the rest of 
her training. This break, with the salary in- 
volved, might be a positive factor leading 
some individuals into the teaching profession. 
Other factors are, of course, the reduction 
of overcrowding, the reducing of the number 
of groups of children taught by one teacher, 
larger quantity and a better quality of 
teachers’ supplies, more satisfactory and cheer- 
ful teaching conditions as far as the schools 
are concerned, better co-operation on the part 
of communities in providing places for teach- 
ers to live, a better attitude on the part of 
communities toward the regulation of the 
lives of teachers, a recognition by the general 
public that teachers are as much human as 
the rest of society and should be expected 
to act as such, and a general acceptance on 
the part of the public of the dignity, im- 


(Concluded on page 59) 


1Superintendent of Schools, Alexandria, Va 
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(Conclided from page 56) 
portance, and indispensability of the teacher 
as a vital factor in the building of more de- 
sirable communities. 

I would add that teachers themselves need 
to think of their profession in terms of greater 
dignity and importance than any of them do, 
and that some of them need to have more 
convictions as to the worth of the work that 
they undertake as teachers. 

The problem must be attacked from three 
points: by state departments of education in 
the appropriation of more adequate funds 
toward teachers’ salaries, by local school 
boards in supplementing state funds to make 
teachers’ salaries as attractive as possible, 
and by the general public in according to 
teachers a greater and freer _ recogni- 
tion than they have ever gotten. The fact 
that the problem is a general one throughout 
the country argues strongly that teachers have 
not found the satisfactions which they either 
expected or hoped for as teachers. These 
satisfactions lie in the field of both economics 
and sociology and should be attacked from 
both directions. 


MAJOR CONTRIBUTION TO RELIEF 
OF TEACHER SHORTAGE 
Donald K. Phillips’ 


In my opinion, the major contribution 
which school boards across the country could 
make would be the enactment of measures 
which would give tangible implementation to 
the inherent worth and dignity of the teach- 


ing profession. Such measures would fall 
logically into two categories: 
1. The development of salary schedules 


commensurate with the preparation required 
and with comparable professions so that the 
more competent of our high school graduates 
would feel that the financial rewards justified 
a career in teaching. 

2. The removal from conditions of employ- 
ment of those requirements which tend to 
limit teachers in their personal and social 
development. 

The lawyer, the physician, the engineer, and 
the like are respected members of a com- 
munity and, if successful, earn competences 
which enable them to live with reasonable 
comfort and dignity, and to provide their 
children with higher education. The teacher, 
as a professional man or woman, with as great, 
if not greater responsibility to a community 
is entitled to no less a reward, socially and 
financially. 





Supt. of Schools, Rutland, Vt. 


SHORTAGE SERIOUS IN 
COLORADO 


Roy J. Wasson’ 


The present and prospective teacher 
shortage is certainly a serious problem 
I hope that you will be able to gather 
some helpful suggestions for a constructive 
approach to the situation. I am glad to comply 
with your request concerning two or three 
of the most important things that can be 
done to retain teachers and to attract young 
people to the profession. 


First, I think that, especially in Colorado, 


—_— 


Supt. of Schools, Colorado Springs, Colo 
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no substitute can take the place of a good book. 
But a fine motion picture can make the book 
much easier to understand and remember. 


Take Johanna Spyri’s Heidi, 
for example. For generations 
children have loved this book — 
but they often have difficulty in 
understanding certain words and 
expressions. Now they are able 
to see the book come to life on 
the screen. In the motion picture 
Heidi they can see all those 
details which would take many 
hours to explain. 


The motion picture Heidi is distributed by Films Incorporated in 
16 mm. for showing on school projectors. It is one of several hundred 


full-length features and dozens of short subjects and cartoons especially 
selected for school showing. To get the full story of the services which 
Films Incorporated offers to schools, PP just send a postcard request 
for the current School List catalog. 


films incorporated New York 18—330 W. 42nd St. 
Chicago 1—63 E. Lake St. & Portiand 12, Oreg.—611 N. Tillamook St. 

Atlanta 3—101 Marietta St. @ San Francisco 4—68 Post St. 

Dallas 5—109 N. Akard St. @ Los Angeles 14—1709 W. Eighth St. 











we need a guaranteed base salary on a state- 
wide basis in order to give assurance of 
adequate support and security that will enable 
us to attract prospective teachers. Our present 
guaranteed base salary for the state is only 
$75 a month. 

Second, we need to do a better job of 
counseling and guidance in the high schools 
in order to insure more students with ability 
to undertake educational training. 

Third, consideration and recognition should 
be given in the community to the fact that 
teachers are a highly trained, professional 
group, doing an extremely important job and 
entitled to be treated as normal human beings 
and citizens, not looked down on as imprac- 
tical theorists and cloistered followers of an 
unworldly activity. This attitude of the public 


has resulted in the development of an occupa- 
tional inferiority complex by many teachers 
and has prevented many other capable young 
men and women from a consideration of 
teaching as a lifework. 


a —~>— — = 





PHYSICAL TEST PROGRAM CRITICIZED 


Physical achievement tests as conducted in the 
public schools of Baltimore, Md., were criticized 
recently by Henry O. Kendall, director of physical 
therapy at the Children’s Hospital School. 

Mr. Kendall told of many faulty posture cases 
and muscular inbalance which had come to his 
attention. He criticized the program which ac- 
centuates the ability to chin-bar and execute 
pushups, saying that the urge to excel in competi- 
tive tests sometimes overdevelops some muscles 
at the expense of others which need strengthening. 
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AMARILLO PROVIDES TWO INCREASES 
IN SALARIES 


The school board of Amarillo, Tex., has given 
two generous increases in salaries to teachers 
for the school year 1946-47. At the beginning of 
the school year 1945-46 the schedule offered a 
minimum of $1,500 and a maximum of $2,500 
for teachers with a master’s degree. 

As a result of an increase in the local tax 
levy and an increase in state school support, the 
board was later able to add $200 at each point 
on the scale. In the summer of 1946, some addi- 
tional money was received from the state and the 
board gave an additional bonus, ranging from 
$160 at the lower end of the schedule, to $80 
at the top. With these two increases in the 
schedule, the board is now offering a minimum 
of $1,800 for teachers with a bachelor’s degree 
and no experience, and $2,780 maximum for those 
with a master’s degree and twenty years’ tenure 
credit. With the regular annual increments and 
the later two increases, teachers are now receiv- 
ing $420 more in 1946-47 than they did in the 
year 1945-46. The average increase for all teach- 
ers is $350. 


VERMILLION SALARY SCHEDULE 


The board of education of Vermillion, S. Dak., 
has adopted a new basic salary schedule for the 
year 1946-47, based on training and experience. 

Under the schedule, teachers with a state cer- 
tificate or having less than a degree will begin 
at a minimum of $1,500, and advance at the rate 
of $60 up to a salary of $1,800 in the sixth 
year of service. Teachers with a B.A. degree will 
begin at $1,800, and advance by $60 increases 
up to a maximum of $2,100 in the sixth year. 
Teachers with an M.A. degree will begin at $1,860, 
and advance by $60 increases up to a maximum 
of $2,160 in the sixth year. 

Experience in schools outside of Vermillion, 
under the rules, will be evaluated by the superin- 
tendent and a nonresident may be placed in any 
basic bracket from the first to the sixth. All 
teachers are expected to continue their profes- 
sional growth by travel, reading, or study. 

A salary deduction plan is in operation for 
teachers who are members, or wish to become 
members of the South Dakota teacher retire- 
ment system. 

All teachers are expected to become members 
of the local, state, and national associations of 
teachers. 


DEMAND GROWS FOR HIGHER TEACHER PAY 
IN NEW YORK STATE 


Increased salaries for teachers are being urged 
this fall by both the New York State School 
Boards Association and a Syracuse teachers’ 
group. The School Boards Association has adopted 
a resolution calling for minimum salaries for 
teachers, ranging from $2,400 to $3,600. The cur- 
rent minimum is $1,600. 

A proposal has come from the Syracuse Teach- 
ers’ Association that the State Teachers’ As- 
sociation be asked to poll its members on a re- 
fusal to return to work next fall if the legislature 
fails to meet demands for salary increases. 

CIO teachers from New York City were among 
a body of some 3000 persons who marched on 
the state capitol recently, demanding pay in- 
creases and a solution to the housing problem. 

The State Federation of Labor (AFL) has 
urged that teachers be granted a $450 cost-of- 
living wage immediately and a minimum $2,000 
starting wage. 


HIGHLAND PARK SINGLE-SALARY SCHEDULE 


A single-salary schedule for teachers was 
placed in operation in the Highland Park School 
District of Dallas, Tex., with the opening of the 
school year 1946-47. Under the schedule, salary 
levels are higher than those formerly paid. Be- 
ginning teachers start at salaries of $1,800 and 
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$1,900. Increments of $100 per year are paid up 
to a maximum of $2,800 for teachers holding 
bachelor’s degrees, and $3,000 for those having 
master’s degrees. During the year, teachers, busi- 
ness and clerical personnel will be paid an addi- 
tional $100 as a cost-of-living adjustment. 


BRIDGEWATER TOWNSHIP, RARITAN, NEW JERSEY, 
SALARY SCHEDULE FOR 1946-1947 


Bridgewater Township’s board of education 
has raised the actual pay of teachers and prin- 
cipals 70 per cent in the past four years. Last 
year it granted all full-time employees an adjust- 
ment of $100 in their pay as well as gave them 
a $200 cost-of-living bonus. These items, as well 
as increments up to $100, were provided for in 
this year’s salaries. 

When the board met in September of this 
year, it appointed a committee of three of its 
members to meet with a like number of teachers 
to study the problem of teachers’ and principals’ 
salaries. As a result of study and two meetings 
the board passed a new salary schedule in its 
October meeting containing the following features: 


Teachers 
Years Mini- Maxi- Yearsto Yearly 
of mum mum reach incre- 
training salary salary maximum ment 
2 yrs.orless $1,300 $ 1,900 8 $ 75 
3 yrs. 1,500 2,500 10 100 
4 yrs. 1,900 3,000 11 100 
Syrs.ormore 2,100 3,300 12 100 
Building Principals 
4 yrs. Base salary 
as teacher 
plus $500 $3,500 Indefinite $150 
5 yrs. or Base salary 
more as teacher 
plus$500 $3,800 Indefinite $150 


In addition to the schedule, the board decided 
that all teachers will be placed on the schedule 
over a period of three years, starting the process 
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THE EXECUTIVE FUNCTION OF ADMINISTRATION 

The executive function of administration is 
the primary avenue by which a staff is able 
to initiate action. The executive function 
takes over the consensus of the staff by 
making decisions about details that must be 
dealt with in a definite and specific manner. 
The necessary action is not, however, the 
sole responsibility of administration. Teach- 
ers are obligated to help make the schedule 
for change and to stand ready to co-operate. 
If proposals are made by consent, then 
teachers are ready to co-operate. It is far 
easier to chart ideally the proper conditions 
of administration than it is to give them a 
realistic substance in the actual operation of 
a school. The operational techniques that 
are involved need careful experimental ex- 
ploration and testing. 

Not only does consideration need to be 
given by the staff of an experimental school 
regarding how it can work as a unit, but 
attention needs to be given to the develop- 
ment of new patterns for parent-teacher re- 
lationships. The relationship between the 
profession and the lay public that supports 
schools is not well defined today. The present 
status of education in America calls for co- 
operation between the profession and lay 
interests. In the absence of an organized 
and articulate lay concern, the professional 
control of education could grow to near 
monopoly proportions.— Max R. Goodson 
in Teachers College Record. 
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this year and making it retroactive to September 
1, 1946. Subsequently the board took $14,425 out 
of its surplus and wrote new contracts for prin- 
cipals and teachers, with maximum adjustments 
of $300 for each individual. By 1949 all teachers 
and principals will be on the schedule. 

Why did the board of education adopt such 
a liberal policy? Credit goes to a board of edu- 
cation which is progressive to the point that it 
wanted to provide increases to teachers before 
the teachers asked for them. The board believed 
that if it made the first move the morale of its 
teachers would be improved. Good relationships 
between the board and its educational personnel 
helped. A program of continuous interpretation 
of the schools to their stockholders aided. And 
last, but not least, a surplus in the budget was 
an asset. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


> Baltimore, Md. The school board has adopted 

a revised salary schedule, which provides salary 
credits for previous teaching and nonteaching 
experience of persons elected to the staff. The 
salary change offers full credit, based on previous 
experience, year for year, for elective service 
in the school system, and up to one-half credit 
for special substitute service prior to January 
1, 1947. It also provides for experience in other 
school systems, or in other educational institu- 
tions, the amount of credit to be given to de- 
pend on the relations of the previous experience 
to the duties of the position to which the individ- 
ual is elected; on the quality and quantity of the 
person’s professional training; and finally, on the 
quality of the individual’s work during his proba- 
tionary period in the schools. 

The amended rules take into consideration the 
eligibility of individuals for increments after their 
election to the teaching staff, and the salary 
status of substitutes. Evaluation of previous ex- 
perience will be by a committee, to be selected 
by the superintendent. Noncitizens may be ap- 
pointed or assigned to teaching positions but will 
not hold the permanency of posts. 
® El Paso, Tex. Teachers’ salaries for the year 
1946-47 have been arranged on a new schedule, 
ranging from $1,600 to $2,600. All teachers are 
required to go through a two-year probationary 
period. After the two-year period, they may re- 
ceive a regular contract for the third year and 
will advance to a maximum of $2,100 and $2,200 
in the thirteenth year of service. Teachers with 
a B.A. degree will begin at $1,600 and advance 
to $2,500 in the thirteenth year. Those with an 
M.A. degree will begin at $1,700 and advance to 
$2,600 in the thirteenth year. 

® Cleveland, Ohio. The Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association has recommended a resolu- 
tion that the state legislature be requested to 
enact a statute setting a minimum salary for 
teachers in Ohio at $2,000, with additional as- 
sistance from the state for poorer localities in 
order to encourage more young people to enter 
the teaching profession and to keep up edu- 
cational standards through the state. 

® Cleveland, Ohio. A poll taken by a Cleveland 
newspaper among the teachers attending the 
recent N.O.T.A. convention (Northeastern Ohio 
Teachers Association) showed a majority of the 
teachers were definitely opposed to strikes by 
teachers over salaries, the consensus of opinion 
being that the welfare of the children comes 
first always, and teachers should fight their 
battles over salary adjustments without injuring 
the children, who are not to blame for the 
present chaotic conditions in the educational 
world. 

® Chicago, Ill. The city teachers’ union, m 
co-operation with the Chicago Division of the 
Illinois Education Association, will go before the 
state legislature in January, 1947, to seek its 
help in improving working and academic con- 
ditions in the public schools. It is planned to 
ask the legislature to (1) change the structure 
of the board of examiners, and (2) increase the 
distributive fund to boost the contribution to 
the upkeep of the school and relieve the real 
estate tax. 
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With the installation of an IBM Time Control 
and Time Indicating System, all operations can 


be keyed to the same accurate time. 


Secondary clocks and connected time record- 
ing devices of all types are automatically self- 
regulated every hour by this IBM Master Time 


Control unit. 


The latest model of this unit even provides 
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Speeds ALL Operations 


reserve operating power for use in the event of 
power interruptions. The unit also automatically 
regulates the rate of the clock to agree with the 
frequency rate of the electrical supply used. 


As an integral part of an IBM Time Control 
and Time Indicating System, this new unit auto- 
matically provides constant, accurate time year 


in and year out. 


ELECTRIC TIME SYSTEMS AND TIME RECORDERS 
ELECTRIC PUNCHED CARD ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


ELECTRIC TYPEWRITERS ° 


AND SERVICE BUREAU FACILITIES 
PROOF MACHINES 


International Business Machines Corporation, World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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Cleans THE MOST DELICATE DECORATIONS 
AND THE DIRTIEST BOILERS 


For a quarter of a century, Spencer Central 
Vacuum Systems weré installed primarily to 
clean floors. 
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Special tools, easily manipulated on all 
kinds of floor surfaces, backed up by power- 
ful vacuum, resulted in faster, better cleaning 
at lower ultimate costs. 

In the meantime, other uses have become 
dominant in the minds of architects and build- 
ing superintendents. Spencer cleans radia- 
tors, filters, and boiler tubes, and often saves 
its cost on these items alone in a few years. 

In every kind of building it does something 


special—an extra dividend at no extra cost. 


The vacuum producer 
and dirt container are 
located in the basement. 
Piping connects to con- 
venient inlets all over 
the building. 


In schools, its chalk trays; in theatres, pro- 
jection machinery; in hotels, rugs; in stores, 
its displays, and in hospitals, dry mops. 

Let us give you reasons why Spencer Vac- 
uum Cleaning will result in a better cleaned 
building at less cost in the long run. 


SPENCER VACUUM 


CLEANING 





THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY, HARTFORD 6, CONN. 
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Schools and School Districts 
A board of education may not help support any 


school controlled by a church or sectarian 
denomination or aid any church or sectarian pur- 
pose, but it is not the duty of any school board 
to be hostile or antagonistic to religion or 
churches, nor should a board interfere with the 
free exercise and enjoyment of religious freedom. 
— People ex rel. Latimer v. Board of Education 
of City of Chicago, 68 Northeastern reporter, 
2d 305, Il. 

A resolution of a board of education author- 
izing the superintendent of schools to excuse 
public school children, at the request of their 
parents, for one hour each week for the purpose 


of attending religious educational classes at places 
outside of school property does not violate a 
constitutional provision prohibiting the use of 
public funds in aid of church or sectarian purpose 
nor a provision guaranteeing religious freedom. 
Smith-Hurd Statutes, const. art. 2, §3; art. 8, 
§§ 1, 3.— People ex rel. Latimer v. Board of 
Education of City of Chicago, 68 Northeastern 
reporter 2d 305, Ill. 


School Lands and Funds 


An Iowa statute appropriating $2,000,000 from 
the general fund to be used to reimburse the 
several school districts of the state for expenses 
incurred by them in furnishing transportation to 
and from school for pupils living more than two 
miles from the school attended is constitutional, 
even though such sum was not distributed on an 
enumeration basis. Iowa code of 1946, 285.1 et 
seq.; Iowa const. art. 9, Div. 2, §§1, 3, 7.— 
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Kleen v. Porter, 23 Northwestern reporter 2q 
904, Iowa. 

The various school districts of South Carolina 
have no inherent right of local self-government 
which is beyond legislative control. —S. C. const. 
art. 11, §§5, 6.— Moseley v. Welch, 39 South. 
eastern reporter 2d 133, S. C. 


Creation and Alteration of Districts 


The Texas legislature has wide constitutional 
authority in establishing and maintaining a system 
of public free schools and is free to change or 
constitute school districts or validate changes 
after they have been made. Tex. const. art. 7, 
§§1, 3.—Live Oak County Board of School 
Trustees v. North Common School Dist., 195 
Southwestern reporter 2d 436, Tex. Civ. App. 

The Florida constitutional provisions that the 
legislature may provide for division of any 
county into convenient school districts, and that 
any incorporated town or city may constitute a 
school district, do not contain a limitation on 
the power of the legislature to authorize a county 
to constitute one school district. F.S.A. const. 
art. 12, §§ 10, 11.— Fowler v. Turner, 26 South- 
ern reporter 2d 792, Fla. 

Where an Arkansas school district, under a 
contract for the plaintiff to teach was dissolved 
during a school term, and its territory annexed 
to another school district, the facts that after 
the plaintiff had refused to teach at another school 
and had received written notice that further 
compensation would not be paid, the plaintiff 
continued teaching without further objection on 
the part of the school board, and school supplies 
and janitor services continued to be provided, 
the parents continued to send children to the 
plaintiff, and promotion of pupils was duly made 
and reported to the proper official, constituted 
a ratification of the plaintiff’s contract, and the 
plaintiff could recover the unpaid amount of 
the contract. Pope’s Dig., § 11489. — Horsman v. 
Tokio School Dist. No. 82 of Greene County, 
195 Southwestern reporter 2d 50, Ark. 


Teachers 


To come under the provisions of the Illinois 
teacher tenure law, a teacher must have been 
employed as a full-time teacher for a proba- 
tionary period of two years; for any part of 
which occurring prior to the effective date of 
the law, the period must have been established 
as probationary by a contract between the parties. 
The probationary period is a prerequisite to a 
contractual continued service, and one year of 
the probationary period of two years must be 
subsequent to the date the law became effective. 
Smith-Hurd statutes, c. 122, § 24-2. — Wilson v. 
Board of Education of School Dist. No. 126, 
68 Northeastern reporter 2d 257, Ill. 

Where the contract of employment of a teacher 
for the school year provided for state compensa- 
tion payable in 12 monthly installments, the 
teacher, by accepting monthly payments calcu- 
lated on the basis of 12 monthly payments, did 
not place a construction on the contract in- 
consistent with the contention that upon his 
resignation during the school year he would be 
entitled at the expiration of the calendar year to 
the difference between what he had received for 
the months served, calculated on a 12 months’ 
basis, and what he would have received had he 
been paid on a nine months’ basis. — Francis v. 
Shawnee Mission Rural High School Dist. No. 6, 
Johnson County, 170 Pacific reporter 2d 807, 
161 Kan. 634. 

A school board in Missouri cannot breach 3 
valid teaching contract merely by making some 
new arrangement, no matter how legal it may 
otherwise be.— Dye v. School Dist. No. 32 of 
Pulaski County, 195 Southwestern reporter 2d 
874, appeal transferred 190 Southwestern reporter 
2d 467, Mo. 

If a school board in Missouri locks the school- 
house door and prevents the teacher from per- 
forming his contract, he can quit and sue for 
breach of the contract. —Dye v. School Dist. 
No. 32 of Pulaski County, 195 Southwestern 
reporter 2d 874, appeal transferred 190 South- 
western reporter 2d 467, Mo. 
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F, moderate priced 16 mm. sound projector 


An economical, compact projector for those who desire 
high quality 16 mm. sound projection— where such features as still pictures, reverse 
operation, and the combination of sound and silent speeds are not required. 


The “Century” is of extremely simplified de- Panel Control, Easy Threading System, Fast Au- 
sign to bring it within the price range of limited tomatic Rewind, Triple Claw Movement, Central- 
budgets — yet it incorporates these basic Ampro ized Lubricating System, Rotating Sound Drum, 
features that make for unusual ease of threading and many others. The “Century” is adapted for 
and operation — for efficient, brilliant projection use in homes, classrooms, average sized audito- 
and superb tone reproduction—and for long riums and by industry. 

years of satisfactory service even under adverse Write for complete information — prices, 
conditions. These features include: Centralized specifications and full details on Amprosound 

“Century.” 







AMPRO CORPORATION 


oO Amproslide 


“2 x 2” Projector 


Iegyectors ¥ 
g mm » Proje \ 


2835 N. Western Avenue, Chicago 18, Illinois 


ASBJ 12-46 


Please send me full details on the new Amprosound “*Century”’ 16 mm. 
Sound-on-Film Projector. I am also interested in: 


Oo Amproslide Medel ““30-D” 


Dual Purpose Projector 


C) Ampro 8 mm. Silent Projector. 











. ° 
Ampro Sound-on-F im Pegg Name. = = 
Corp., \6 mm m Are Projes a 
Chicago 18, “ . Address —— 
Illinois ° 
* C—O ———— 


A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 


__State__ 
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STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATIONS 


A summary of a study of state school board 
associations shows that a total of 23 states have 
well-organized and functioning school board as- 
sociations. These include California, Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Illinois, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Michigan, Min- 
nesota, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Caro- 
lina, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, 
Vermont Virginia, Washington, Wisconsin, 
Wyoming. 

Eleven states have reported that they do not 
have school board associations. 


ILLINOIS SCHOOL BOARDS MEET 


Overcrowded conditions in high schools and 
colleges can only be alleviated by the establish- 
ment of more junior colleges. Robert B. Brown, 
of the University of Illinois, speaking recently 
at the annual three-day conference, October 
28-30, of the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
in Springfield, said: “College freshmen and 
sophomores are jam packed in classrooms, and 
high school students marking time in the 
thirteenth grade would find a suitable outlet 
if there were enough junior colleges.” J. C. 
McCormick, of Pulaski County, outlined a pro- 
gram for more effective administration in county 
health, school districts, and county roads, as a 
means to better education in county grade and 
high schools. Prof. Harold Hand, of the Uni- 
versity of TIilinois, discussed “How Do You 
Know You Have a Good School?” Dr. George 
D. Stoddard, president of the University of 
Illinois, said that all possible aid will be given to 
help veterans secure an education. He said he 
had received the “go ahead” signal from Gover- 
nor Green and the University board of trustees 
to make full allowance to assure an education to 
veterans. 

Tuesday was given over to a series of group 
meetings, discussing elementary school problems, 
the teacher crisis, vocational education, ex- 
ceptional children, and progress in secondary 
education. The noon period was given over to 
the meeting of the executive committee. 

Earl H. Beling, of Moline, has been elected 
president of the Association. 


NORTH DAKOTA SCHOOL OFFICERS 
MEET IN FARGO 


The North Dakota School Officers’ Association 
held its annual meeting October 23-25, at Fargo, 
with Mrs. Oliver Nelson presiding. 

Following the address of welcome by Caroline 
Evingston, Fargo, and the response by Lester 
Anderson, the delegates listened to the report 
of the secretary. Mrs. Oliver Nelsom delivered 
the president’s annual message, and C. H. Scheibe, 
Marion, gave the directors’ report. 

Miss Leila C. Ewen, of Minot, speaking on 
teacher turnover, declared that teaching must 
be recognized as a creditable profession, with 
full esteem equal to other professions. She urged 
new educational standards for the state and ade- 
quate funds to maintain these standards. Teachers 
must be given an adequate living salary to en- 
able them to do advanced study and thus promote 
education. 

At the Thursday morning session, Dr. John 
W. Headley, Mayville, spoke on “The Teacher 
Procurement Problem for North Dakota.” Dr. 
Erick Selke, Grand Forks, discussed the subject, 
“Our Schools the Greatest Problems.” The after- 
noon session was a joint meeting with the 
county superintendents. A panel discussion on 
“A Redistricting Plan for North Dakota” was in 
charge of Hon. H. J. Langley. G. B. Nordrum, 
Bismarck, speaking on the tax base, said that 
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regardless of changes in the tax base, increased 
levies authorized by voters must apply on a 
percentage basis. School districts may vote excess 
levies for a period of five years, in contrast 
with a city which may only vote an excess levy 
for one year. Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, state super- 
intendent of Washington, praised the legislative 
program outlined by the North Dakota As- 
sociation. She said it is important to keep the 
educational system free and apart from any 
partisan political setup. The only security can 
be found in developing a strong, local control of 
the system. 

The annual banquet on Thursday evening, at- 
tended by school officers and county superintend- 
ents, was in charge of Mrs. Oliver Nelson, with 
Leroy A. Pease, of Fargo, as the guest speaker. 
On Friday morning, addresses were made by 


Mrs. Hirning and Supt. G. B. Nordrum of 
Bismarck. 
STATE SCHOOL BOARD ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTIONS 


December 6. New Jersey State Federation of District 
Boards of Education, Trenton. Edward W. Kilpatrick, 
secretary, Hackettstown. 

December 9-10. Montana School Boards Association, 
Miles City. J. L. Gleason, Sr., secretary-treasurer, 


Livingston. 

January, 1947. Nebraska State School Boards Associa- 
tion, Lincoln. Alice A. Greenslit, secretary-treasurer, 
Stanton. 

January 9. Tennessee Association of Public School 


Board Members, Hermitage Hotel, Nashville. Mrs. Delbert 
Mann, secretary-treasurer, Nashville. 

January 22-24. Minnesota School Board Association, St. 
Paul. Otto W. Barbo, secretary-treasurer, Braham. 

February. Jdaho School Trustees Association, 
J. C. Eddy, secretary-treasurer, Boise. 

February 6-7. Pennsylvania State School Directors As- 
sociation, Harrisburg. P. O. Van Ness, executive secretary- 
treasurer, Harrisburg. 


Boise. 





—— — > — a 
ESTABLISH STATE ASSOCIATION 
School-business officials of Wisconsin have 


initiated a state round table of school-business 
executives, including school business managers, 
accountants, purchasing men, and plant super- 
visors. Walter T. Rilling, business director of the 
Milwaukee schools, is the first president of the 
group, and Miss Myra B. Hagen is secretary 


CALIFORNIA REPORTS HUGE INCREASE 
IN ENROLLMENT 

The California State Department of Education 
has reported an estimated school enrollment of 
approximately one million for 1945-46. This 
rapid increase in elementary school enrollment 
is attributed to the arrival of new residents with 
their families and to normal growth in school 
population. 

In 1931-32 the number of children enrolled 
in California schools in grades one through 
eight was 770,436. It remained at this level, or be- 
low it, for the next nine years. In 1940-41, the 
number of enrollees rose to 767,867. During the 
war years the number increased very rapidly, as 
follows: school year 1941-42, 790,282; 1942-43, 
815,385; 1943-44, 870,701; 1944-45, 919,592; 
1945-46, 1,000,000. 


ESTIMATED ENROLLMENT IN CITY SCHOOL 
SYSTEMS IN 1943-44 

The latest Biennial Survey of Education for 
1942-44, containing statistics on city school 
systems for 1943-44, shows that the estimated 
enrollment in city systems of boys and girls 
was about 6 million each for the period covered, 
a total of slightly more than 12 million. The 
total enrollment represents a decrease of ap- 
proximately 700,000, or 5.5 per cent, from the 
total for 1939-40. 

In 1933-34, the total full-time public day 
school enrollment in city systems was approxi- 
mately 13 million pupils. This figure represents 
the all-time high mark to date in city school 


enrollment. Each biennium since the 1933-34 
school year has registered a decrease in this 
item. 


The percentage distribution of enrollment by 
size of city has remained fairly constant for the 
past thirty years. However, the percentage in 
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Group III cities (10,000 to 29,000) has increased 
in the more recent bienniums, at the expense 
of Group IV systems (2500 to 9000). 

With the exception of the kindergarten ang 
the first grade, enrollments in all grades from 
the second through the secondary school years 
declined during the war years from 1940 to 
1944. The greatest decreases were in the high 
school grades, where the trend was changed 
during the 4-year war period. 


N.E.A. DISAPPROVES STRIKES 


The ethics committee of the National Edu- 
cation Association has issued a statement disap- 
proving teachers’ strikes. The committee recom- 
mends a cost-of-living adjustment in teachers’ 
salaries; reaffirms its position regarding the 
sanctity of teachers’ contracts; disapproves con- 
tract breaking; and urges upward salary adjust- 
ments in numerous communities in order to avert 
a wholesale withdrawal of trained teachers from 
the profession. The code of ethics provides that 
a contract once signed must be faithfully ad- 
hered to until dissolved by mutual consent. 

The committee, headed by Dr. Virgil M. 
Rogers, urges school administrators and local and 
state leaders to bring to the attention of their 
communities, school boards, and legislatures the 
gravity of the present situation and the implica- 
tions for American democracy. 


TEACHER SHORTAGE IN NEW JERSEY 


The teacher shortage and the need for more 
financial assistance to local school districts has 
constituted a major crisis in New Jersey public 
education. Dr. John H. Bosshart, State Com- 
missioner of Education, speaking before the New 
Jersey Education Association on November 8, 
said that an improvement in the conditions of 
teaching is needed to give the profession the 
place it deserves in community life. Aid to school 
districts should be extended under the principle 
that the state is responsible for public education, 
he said. A state-wide minimum annual salary 
of $2,500 for all New Jersey teachers has been 
set as a goal by the New Jersey Education 
Association. 


TEACHER IS NEGLECTED MAN 


Neglect of the teacher as the “forgotten man” 
in the educational program and the return to 
the classroom of numbers of veterans have com- 
bined to produce a major problem for edu- 
cation, according to Dr. Oliver C. Carmichael, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching. 

“One sometimes gets the impression that the 
teacher is a ‘forgotten man,’ and that effective 
teaching is taken for granted,” Dr. Carmichael 
reports in his annual report, “calling for higher 
teachers’ pay, stimulation of faculties by various 
incentives, and more effective measurement of 
the results of teaching.” 

Dr. Carmichael holds that the intellectual qual- 
ity of men and women choosing education as a 
career is below that of engineering, prelegal, and 
premedical students, and he blamed this in part 
on the salary situation, declaring that one 
medium-sized university reported this year a 14 
per cent average increase in pay for the academic 
staff, 45 per cent for maintenance staffs, and 
60 per cent for secretarial workers. He held that 
substantial increases in compensation through- 
out the system are essential to the preservation 
of the status and prestige of the profession. 


SCHOOL-BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 

During the month of September, 1946, Dodge 
reported contracts let for 225 educational build- 
ings in 37 eastern states, to cost $19,673,000. 

Dodge reported during October 1946, con- 
tracts let in 35 states east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, for 155 educational buildings, to cost 
$12,628,000. 

SCHOOL-BOND SALES 

During the month of October, permanent bonds 
were sold for school purposes in the amount of 
$16,500,230. The average yield of the bonds 
was 1.66 per cent. 
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OF VI 


INTEREST 


4 Show Planner 


« The best possible electric clock and program 
system is an indispensable element in the plan of 
any modern school—a real factor in its efficient 
operation. Unlike ordinary electric clock systems, 
Edwards operate direct from the regulated alter- 
nating current. They feature the famous dual 
motored TELECHRON self-starting, synchronous 
movement which operates without contacts, recti- 
fier, master clock relays, pendulum, keys, or 
switches. It pays to specify Edwards centrally con- 
trolled clock systems—they give accurate, depend- 


able. trouble-free service. 
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The Edwards line is complete, flexible, adapt- 
able — built to offer the finest in centrally con- 
trolled clock systems, all from one source. Full de- 
scriptions and specifications are contained in a 
handsome new illustrated catalog that belongs in 
your files. Send for a copy today. It’s yours for the 


asking. Use the coupon below. 


WARDS 


ant Company es. 





Electrical Signaling Communication and Protection for 
Homes, Schools, Hospitals, Offices and Industry 
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SCHOOL 


LABORATORY 


EQUIPMENT 


SHELDON’S long, continuous, and 
successful experience; efficient 
planning service, and unsurpassed 
production facilities combine to 
provide the utmost in utility and 
economy in shop equipment. Let 
SHELDON’S Planning Department 
assist in preparing shop layouts, 
compiling budgets, and writing 
specifications. 


SHELDON’S new catalog of 
equipment for industrial 
Arts and Vocational Educa- 
tion is now on the press. 
Reserve your copy today. 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 





MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 














LA GRANGE HOLDS SEVENTH PLANNING 
CONFERENCE 
The board of education of La Grange, IIl., 
sponsored an annual planning conference during 
the week of September 3 to 6, in the Memorial 
Hall of the Cossitt Avenue School. Among the 
prominent speakers were Dr. Virgil Herrick of the 


University of Chicago, who spoke on ‘“Ap- 
proaches to Curriculum Development and Co- 
operative Study”; I. W. Schmidt, who discussed 
“The Year Ahead”; Dr. Caroline M. Tryon, who 
talked on “Considerations in Child Development” ; 


and Miss Blanchard who gave the 


report. 


summary 


WEST YORK BOROUGH PROVIDES AMPLE 
RECREATIONAL FACILITIES 

The public schools and the citizens of the West 
York Borough School District at York, Pa., have 
given much time and attention to the problem 
of recreational facilities for the community. Dur- 
ing the school year 1946 a plot of ground was 
secured near the William Penn Elementary 
School for playground purposes. This plot of 
four acres has been graded and provided with 
playground equipment through the co-operation 
of the parent-teacher association. This playfield 
has three levels of grading: one for smaller 
pupils; a second for tennis courts, volleyball, and 
similar activities; and a third which is used 
for baseball and football games 
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Within the past few years additional ground 
has been purchased for a high school athletic 
field. A site of ten acres has been acquired for 
this field which, when completed, will have space 
for football, baseball, running track, tennis, and 
similar athletic activities. It is planned to erect 
steel bleachers and a concrete stand as soon as 
funds are available for the construction. 

At the Shelly School approximately three acres 
of ground are available for play activities. 

The York community is indeed fortunate ip 
having a school district which provides ample 
space for recreation. While the space may appear 
small, it does offer adequate minimum space for 
recreation purposes, considering the fact that the 
district is fairly well built up. 


THE SEWANHAKA HIGH SCHOOL CO-OPERATIVE 
PROGRAM 

The Sewanhaka Central High School at Floral 
Park, N. Y., shows in its 1946 annual report that 
it has a definite advantage over the smaller in- 
stitution in that it can provide the vocational and 
technical training facilities required for a program 
of co-operation between the trades and business 
and the school. It can for the same reason make 
better use of the opportunities the community has 
to offer. The larger school through increased 
number of students can make practicable the 
otherwise co-operative program. 

According to the report, the Sewanhaka varied 
program provides opportunity for the student in 
such areas as plumbing, automotive mechanics, 
office work, banking, retailing, printing, beauty 
culture, and millinery. 

Two general procedures for the out-of-school 
training in these eight programs are used. In 
the first, students in plumbing, automotive me- 
chanics, and office work are paired, working 
full time and attending school alternate weeks, 
Those in banking work one full-time week in 
four during the spring term. In the second, stu- 
dents in retailing, printing, beauty culture, and 
millinery are employed part time weekly after 
school and Saturdays. Schedules are so arranged 
that “after school” means from one p.m., until 
closing time. There are variations of plans to meet 
special demands at the holiday seasons such as 
the pupils in retailing who are employed full 
time before Christmas and Easter. 


SAN FRANCISCO HOLDS FIFTEEN SEMINARS 


A series of in-service seminars for members of 
the certificated staff of the public schools of San 
Francisco have been begun this winter. The 
seminars arranged to discuss subjects selected in 
the spring of 1946. The subjects are: (1) nutrition 
in elemetary and secondary schools; (2) problems 
of childhood; (3) health and physical education; 
(4) problems of the air age; (5) handicrafts 
for teachers; (6) reading problems in secondary 
schools; (7) using the teachers’ guide in mathe- 
matics; (8) the teachers’ guide in reading; (9) 
community resources as learning aids; (10) 
teaching slow learners; (11) orientation of be- 
ginning counselers; (12) techniques of conseling; 
(13) evaluation of procedures and instruments; 
(14) city planning; (15) world news. 


NEW CALIFORNIA COMMISSIONS ON 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS 

The California State Commission on School 
Districts, at its meeting on September 13, in 
Berkeley, appointed 25 persons to serve on five 
regional commissions. These commissions will 
designate areas to be studied within each region 
for possible reorganization of existing school 
districts. In addition, they will supervise local 
studies of school districts and will review the 
recommendations of local survey committees for 
unification or other reorganization of school 
districts. The commissions and their chairmen 
are: Region I, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Watson- 
ville, chairman; Region II, Wiley N. Caldwell, 
Beverly Hills, chairman; Region III, William 
Tunison, Westwood, chairman; Region IV, Tom 
B. Quinn, Stockton, chairman; Region V, John 
P. Knauf, San Bernardino, chairman. 
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TWO BOARD MEMBERS RENDER 
LONG AND OUTSTANDING 
SERVICE 


The average member of a school board re- 
ceives little recognition for his work. Even 
when he gives long and constructive service 
the thanks he gets is summed up in a brief 
newspaper mention, a resolution passed by his 
associates, and perhaps a word from a teacher 
and a few parents. The real satisfaction of 
the vast majority of successful retiring board 
members is quite unexpressed and is found 
in the observed success of the school system, 
in the growing numbers of upstanding young 
Americans in the community. 





Edward J. Fucik 


George T. Rogers 


Two men who have faithfully served the 
board of education of Deerfield-Shields Town- 
ship High School District, in Highland Park, 
Ill., are George T. Rogers and Edward James 
Fucik. 

George T. Rogers, who became a member 
of the board in April, 1923, served con- 
secutively for 23 years to September, 1946, 
when he resigned because of ill-health. Since 
April, 1933, Mr. Rogers had served as presi- 
dent of the board. 

Mr. Rogers was greatly admired for his 
high principles of service. As an attorney, he 
practiced in his profession and in his school 
dealings, a high regard for ethical integrity 
and compliance with the law in all matters. He 
was an ideal presiding officer at board meet- 
ings, insisting that each member have an 
opportunity to express his opinion. With few 
exceptions, this resulted in thorough under- 
standing of school problems and policies and 
resulted in frequent unanimous votes of the 
board. He enjoyed almost perfect attendance 
at meetings during his long period of service, 
and devoted much time to school matters out- 
side of meetings. 

Edward James Fucik who was elected in 
April, 1934, served as a member to April, 
1946. During that time he was chairman of 
the buildings and grounds committee and 
gave valuable service based on his experience 
as a construction engineer. Especially was this 
true in connection with the building of the 
Lake Forest High School. 

In addition to giving freely of his time to 
matters pertaining to building and grounds, 
Mr. Fucik also served on the delinquent tax 
committee of Highland Park, organized for 
the purpose of collecting taxes in arrears. Mr 
Fucik was the only member of the board with 
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Only 5-TIME WINNER of Army-Navy “E” for the ; 
production of motion picture sound equipment 
re Se 
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UILT like a fine watch—powered by a steady smooth-running 
motor and mechanism that purrs through reel after reel without 
a flutter or a jump—so simple, a 12-year-old can operate it—that’s 
the new DeVRY 16 mm. sound-on-film projector that gives you: 


The ultimate of sound, whether it be crisp, clear, intelligible 
conversation, or the full majesty of symphonic music .. . clear 
definition of image . . 
entire surface . . 
comfort because it is kind to the eyes. 


. uniformity of illumination over the screen’s 
. soft, natural brilliance that assures viewing 


The new DeVRY is a 3-purpose unit (1) that SAFELY projects 
both sound and silent films; (2) that shows BOTH black-and-white 
and color films without extra equipment; and (3) whose separately- 
housed 30 watt amplifier and sturdy 12-inch permanent magnet 
speaker afford portable Public Address facilities—indoors and 
out. DeVRY CORP., 1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Iil. 


Make DeVRY’S new Film Catalog your source of 16mm. 
sound and silent motion picture films. ..for sale or rent. 


(SF SSO SS SS SSS S22 S22 S22 S222 2— 1 
I DeVRY CORPORATION ASB-Ci2 | 
-, 'ttt Armitage Avenue, Chicago 14, Illinois ! 
Please mail me catalog of Audio-Visual Teach- | 
ing Equipment. Also your 136-page Film! 
Catalog. 


Name 








§ Address—— 
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training and experience in building construc- 
tion and his contributions in that direction 
were invaluable. During his 12 years of service 
on the board he had an almost perfect record 
of attendance. 


WASHINGTON SCHOOLS APPROVED 


The Washington Post of Washington, D. C., 
recently conducted a survey of the District resi- 
dents to determine if they are satisfied with the 
schools their children attend. The findings showed 
that more than 8 out of 10 are satisfied in general 
with the schools their children attend, but many 
professed to see faults in the schools. Residents 
of Maryland and Virginia in the area adjoining 
Washington are more dissatisfied than people 
living in the District. 

In the Washington area, 78 per cent of the 
parents feel that the teachers do their job well, 
but in Virginia, this proportion dropped to 57 


per cent. The criticisms were largely directed at 
overcrowding and inexperienced or temporary 
teachers. Other shortcomings mentioned were poor 
facilities with respect to playgrounds, lunch- 
rooms, equipment, teaching methods, and lack 
of teachers. 

The survey found that 27 per cent of District 
families, and 37 per cent of families in Mary- 
land and Virginia have children of school age. 
Of those with school children, 79 per cent have 
children in public schools, 14 per cent send 
children to parochial schools, and 9 per cent 
are attending private schools. 





+> 

® LeRoy Newson has accepted the superintendency at 
Elk Point, S. Dak., where he succeeds Jonas Leyman. 

> J. C. Linpsey, superintendent of schools at Mitchell, 
S. Dak., died October 14 following an automobile accident. 
> M. B. Curps, of Humbolt, Neb., has accepted a 
position with the State Teachers College at Wayne. 

® Gren B. Kinser, of Anamosa, Iowa, has accepted 
the superintendency at Red Wing, Minn. 
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with PYRA-SEAL 


Perfect footwork means more than perfect planning of plays 
... it also means perfect planning of floor maintenance. No 
team can do its best when handicapped by a slippery, unsafe 
floor. Give your team the sure-footed confidence of playing 
on fast, yet safe, PYRA-SEAL treated gym floors. 


PYRA-SEAL PROTECTION PAYS FOR ITSELF 
PYRA-SEAL dries to a smooth, hard, lustrous yet slipproof 


finish that does not chip, crack or peel. Resists acids, alkalis, 
alcohol, ink, etc. Outwears ordinary finishes many times 
over. Reduces maintenance costs to the minimum. Specify 
PYRA-SEAL for both beauty and protection. Let us help 


you solve your floor maintenance problems. Write for free 


book today! 


coach, 





GET THIS BOOK 


Our Record Book ‘“‘How to Make Stars’’ con- 
tains helpful charts for easy record keeping of 
players’ faults as they occur. On request to any 


VSSTAL INC. 





Maple Flooring 
Manufacturers Assn. 

National Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Assn. 

Leading Architects. 
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Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio City 
School Districts, September, 1946 


Prepared by W. R. Flesher. Paper, 15 pp. Published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 


This publication, the twentieth annual report of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, indicates what city 
districts are submitting special school levies and school- 
bond issues at the November election, and gives the 
details of each proposal. School-bond issues already voted 
in 1946 are listed and certain related financia] and enroll- 
ment data are included. The information includes (1) 
number of cities submitting bond issues, (2) number of 
cities submitting special school levies, (3) number of 
districts having special operating levies, (4) average 
millage of operating levies 


Financial Proposals for Schools in Ohio 
Local School Districts, 1946 


Prepared by W. R. Flesher. Paper, 24 pp. Published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio 


This report, the nineteenth of its kind, is a tabulation 
of the special school levies and school-bond issues sub- 
mitted to the voters on November 5. It shows that a 
total of $17,446,471 in school-bond issues were sub- 
mitted in 1946, 


An Approach to Schoolhouse Planning 

Paper, 14 pp. Published by the State Department of 
Education, Salem, Ore. 

This report prepared and produced under the direction 
of State Supt. Rex Putnam offers material on postwar 
school planning from the viewpoint of a state education 
department. It outlines the six steps in the planning of 
a building program, lists five standards of concern to 
the administrator in a small community, and then pro- 
ceeds to discuss certain principles governing school build- 
ings, including (1) flexibility, (2) multiple supervision, 
and (3) multiple use of space. The pamphlet includes 
typical layouts for landscaping, gymnasium-auditorium 
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units, shop units, laboratory-classroom units, and ele. 
mentary classrooms. A bibliography of suggestive refer. 
ence material is appended. 


Financial and Enrollment Data for Ohio Exempted 

Village School Districts, September, 1946 

Prepared by W. R. Flesher. Paper, 12 pp. Published 
by the Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 

This annual report indicates that exempted-village dis. 
tricts are submitting special school levies, and the bond 
issues to be submitted on November 5, All rankings are 
from high to low. 


School Sound Systems 

Paper, 30 pp. Published by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington 25, D. C. 

This booklet, the work of a joint committee on school 
audio equipment, is offered as a guide in the selection 
and utilization of sound equipment. It offers standards 
and suggested layouts for each of five classifications. The 
specifications which carry the endorsement of the U. § 
Office of Education, the Association for Education by 


Radio, and the Radio Manufacturers Association are 
complete and specific and will be found useful in the 
selection, installation, and utilization of sound equip- 


ment in schools. 

The type of co-operative planning of standards repre 
sented in this publication deserves to be applied to other 
fields of school plant equipment. 


Technical Considerations in Relation to Housing 

an Audio-Visual Program 

By K. R. Schwarz. July, 1946, Bulletin of the Indiana 
University School of Education, Bloomington,’ Ind. 


Financial Data, Los Angeles School 

Districts, 1946—47 

Compiled by Vierling Kersey. Paper, 30 pp. Published 
by the board of education, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A handbook giving the statistical and financial data 
and other facts relating to the Los Angeles schools, It 
reports on enrollment, attendance, budget, buildings, ex- 
penditures, salary schedules, revenue, and valuation of 
school property 


The American School and University Yearbook, 1946 

Cloth, 662 pp., $4. American School Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York 16, N. Y. 

This eighteenth annual edition of the Yearbook, devoted 
to educational buildings and grounds, offers a cumulative 
index to editorial subjects and authors in past editions, 
and a complete index to articles in the 1945-46 edition 
The articles relate largely to school-building planning, 
furniture and equipment, building products and _ services, 
maintenance products, and school equipment and supplies 
The book includes a classified index to manufacturers’ 
products 


Statistics of City School Systems, 1943-1944 

Chapter III of the Biennial Survey of Education. By 
Lester B. Herlihy and Emery M. Foster. Paper, 60 pp., 
15 cents. U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C, 

A report of city school systems for the school year 
1943-44, covering enrollment, attendance, school build- 
ings, school staff, value of school property, capital outlay, 
total per pupil expenditures, school district bonded in- 
debtedness, interest, and length of school year. 


Municipal Debt Administration 


In Municipal Finance, November, 1946, Chicago, Ill 


This series of articles includes a paper by D. M. 
Ellinwood on The Importance of Financial Reports to 
Investors; an outline of the program of a Canadian 


City, Brantford, in issuing bonds; a discussion of Muni- 
cipal Reports as a Means of Lowering Interest Rates, by 
Carl J. Faist, Saginaw, Mich.; a paper on the Improve- 
ment of Buffalo’s Credit, by George W. Wanamaker; and 
a discussion of Revenue Bonds, by L. H. Washburn. 


Self Inspection Blank for Milwaukee Public Schools 

Stage Inspection Blank 

Prepared by the Business Department of the Milwaukee 
Public Schools; Walter T. Rilling, business manager, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

The first of these blanks is the 1946 revision of the 
outline for the fire prevention and general housekeeping 
inspection to be made by the respective principals. The 
general blank covers such items as (1) exits, doors, and 
fire escapes, (2) electrical, heating, and ventilating equip- 
ment, (3) exit lights, (4) housekeeping, (5) fire ex- 
tinguishers and protective devices, and (6) structural 
conditions. The blank is planned to bring out conditions 
which require remedying under the local and state codes, 
and to help the principal and custodian to do a generally 
better job. The returns are used by the central office 
in its supervisory work and in its planning for annual 
repair and remodeling. 

The stage inspection blank involves a searching ¢%- 
amination of every detail of possible danger 
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hats her + jab Long to be? 





You don’t know. She doesn’t know. But, what- 
ever it may prove to be, the chances are that a 
lot of her cime is going to be taken up in operating 
business machines of various kinds. 
Such business machines, for example, as the 
many highly developed National machines. 
Due to the superior speed and efficiency with 
which they function, National machines and 
systems have won a commanding position in 
business and industrial accounting of every kind. 
Will she know how to operate them with speed, 
skill, and efficiency? Doesn’t that largely depend 
on whether you have trained her on Nationals? 
Your local National representative would like 
very much to discuss this with you. Call him 
today. Or write to The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. Offices in principal cities. 
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Heating 
Headlines 


Extra comfort! Extra savings! When 


a heating system supplies even, 
comfortable temperatures in all 
parts of the school — and supplies 
this comfort with lower fuel bills— 
it’s news that every School Board 
wants to hear, especially with in- 
creased fuel costs in the offing. 


The Webster Moderator System of 
Steam Heating reduces overheat- 
ing or underheating. “Control-by- 
the-Weather” is provided by an 
Outdoor Thermostat which sup- 
plies steam continuously to all 
radiators, automatically changing 
the heating rate to agree with 
changes in outdoor temperature. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


If you are planning a new school 








or modernization of an existing 
building, you can assure comfort 
as well as economy with Webster 
Automatic Controls. 


Find out why so many of America’s 
finest schools are heated by 
Webster Moderator Systems. Here 
is a system unique in comfort, econ- 
omy and trouble-free operation. 
Let us show you why. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Nelsor 


HEATING SYSTEMS 
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WILL SPEED SCHOOL-BUILDING PROJECTS 


Anthony Campagna, chairman of the New 
York City board’s committee on buildings, has 
asked the board to proceed with six school- 
building projects in Queens and Bronx boroughs. 
Authorization to proceed will be sought from 
the Civilian Production Administration. Plans 
for the buildings have been completed and funds 
have been provided in the 1946 budget. The 
schools, to accommodate more than 9000 pupils, 
will cost $8,000,000. 


WICHITA’S NEW SCHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM 

The board of education of Wichita, Kans., is 
completing plans for an extensive school-build- 
ing program, which is to cover a ten-year period 
and to cost $8,000,000. In August last, the voters 
approved a school-bond issue of $5,680,123 for 
new school construction, of which $1,000,000 in 
bonds have already been sold. The program 
calls for seven elementary school projects, com- 
prising three new buildings, and additions to four 
existing buildings; four intermediate school proj- 
ects, including one new intermediate school, and 
additions and remodeling to three others; one 
high school project, involving a_ vocational 
technical high school, to cost $2,712,653. 

In addition to the $5,680,123 in bonds, the 
board has created a building fund in the amount 
of $2,800,000 for the purpose of reconstruction, 
additions to buildings, and remodelings. This 
fund is to be raised by an annual tax levy of 
two mills upon the taxable tangible property 
within the school district for the next ten years, 
or until $2,800,000 is raised. 

The board has selected the architects for the 
high school and one elementary school. Messrs. 
Thomas & Harriss, Wichita, are the architects 
for the high school, and Hibbs & Robinson for 
the elementary school. Construction work will 
be started in the spring of 1947. 


SCHOOL WINDOW REPLACEMENT 

The business administration office of the Mil- 
waukee board of school directors has issued a 
blank for determining standard charges to be made 
for clear window glass replacement. Principals 
are provided with copies of this chart so that 
they may collect the cost of replacement from 
children who are guilty of destruction of windows. 
The charges begin at a minimum of 25 cents, 
and rise according to the number of square inches 
per light. The largest size provided is 48 inches 
on the narrow dimensions and 60 inches on 
the wide dimensions. The charge for this latter 
size is $5.65. 


SCHOOL BUILDING NEWS 
® Saginaw, Mich. The school board has be- 
gun a survey of the new high school site to 
give information on the plat’s possibilities before 
the actual construction is begun. Supt. C. F. 
Miller has estimated that 46 additional class- 
rooms must be provided within the next five 
years to meet the needs due to the increased birth 
rate. 
® Cedar Rapids, Iowa. The school board has 
accepted the Packer survey report and has ap- 
proved a change to two high schools, one on 
each side of the river. The first project on the 
board’s long-range building program will be 
the addition to the Arthur School. A new build- 
ing for the Kenwood School is also proposed. 
® Atlanta, Ga. The board of education has 
made application to the Federal Works Agency 
for $200,000 worth of temporary shops and other 
facilities for the schools. The buildings and equip- 
ment will be used to relieve congestion at 
veterans’ education centers. The total saving in 
classrooms, shops, and other facilities will amount 
to $200,000. 
® Racine, Wis. In forecasting a school-con- 
struction program estimated to cost a million 
dollars within the next five years, the board 
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has asked the city council to provide $200,000 
annually as a contingent fund for school-building 
purposes. The board has asked that the tax rate 
be increased $2 a thousand, to provide $200,000 
a year. The board feels that the next five years 
will be prosperous years and that it is practical 
to increase the tax rate during those years. 

> Ypsilanti, Mich. The voters have approved 
a proposal, calling for the establishment of ga 
sinking’ fund for school-building projects. An 
additional tax of five mills has been passed, rais- 
ing the tax levy limit to twenty mills, for a 
period of five years. 

® Perry, Iowa. The citizens have approved a 
proposal for a $162,000 bond issue for school- 
building improvements. The projects include an 
addition to the high school and improvements at 
the grade school buildings. 

> Springfield, N. J. The school board has be- 
gun a study of a proposed new building plot to 
determine its suitability for the new building 
which it plans to erect. 

®& Oshkosh, Wis. The board of education has 
adopted a proposed school-building program, to 
include a new high school building and a junior 
high school, to cost $1,534,000. Dr. John Guy 
Fowlkes, Madison, who made the survey of 
school-building needs, has been retained as edu- 
cational consultant. 

& Clinton, Iowa. The school board has voted 
to install a fluorescent lighting system in the 
Franklin School. 

> Atlanta, Ga. The DeKalb county board of 
education has obtained permission from the 
Federal Works Agency to take and to occupy 
three nursery school buildings, which adjoin 
public schools in three communities. The buildings 
will be used to relieve congestion in overcrowded 
primary classes. 

& LaMesa, Calif. The school board of the La- 
Mesa-Spring Valley School District is faced with 
a rising school population and a lack of school- 
housing facilities. The board has begun the con- 
struction of a new Rolando School, and is making 
plans for new additions at the Spring Valley and 
Lemon Avenue Schools. The additions are needed 
to solve the present need for classroom space. 
> El Paso, Tex. In August, Supt. A. H. Hughey 
presented a statement to the school board, show- 
ing that every single dollar of extra school money 
will have twice the -needs to meet. Adequate 
salaries for teachers have been approved. Funds 
for this purpose and funds for other needs can’t 
use the same money. 

The pay-as-you-go building fund will have to 
meet seven distinct needs: The Alameda section 
needs 20 classrooms, to cost approximately 
$200,000; a new Alameda high school is needed, 
to cost $300,000; an addition to the Douglass 
School is needed, to cost $60,000; two elementary 
schools are in need of 35 classrooms, to cost 
$375,000; a new heating plant is a must in the 
senior high school, cost $60,000; a stadium ad- 
dition is needed at the Austin High School, to 
cost $25,000; a new vocational school is another 
need. 
® Shaker Heights, Ohio. A 6-mill school-operat- 
ing levy has been passed by an 80 per cent vote. 
A $200,000 bond issue for buildings was also 
passed. 
®& Solon, Ohio. A 1-mill operating levy was 
passed by a 70 per cent vote. 

> University Heights, Ohio. A $600,000 school 
building projected by the board of education 
has been approved by the Cleveland district office 
of the C.P.A. and work will start shortly. 
® Rocky River, Ohio. Preliminary floor plans 
for a $960,000 high school have been approved 
by the board of education, and Architect Harry 
A. Fulton has been directed to proceed with 
the plans, which will require from six to eight 
months. The plan calls for a 2-story brick and 
stone structure with 13 academic classrooms, 3 
commercial rooms, 4 science rooms, 3 library 
rooms, an art room, a large home-economics 
room, rooms for music, a shop section, dramatic 
and visual education department, offices, an 
auditorium and a double gymnasium. 
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Maybe you've felt like using violent means to get stubborn 
wax off floors. But it can be a simple operation. Just use 
Wyandotte F-100.* This all-soluble cleaner does a quick 
and thorough job of dewaxing . . . as well as cleaning floors 
and washing painted surfaces. 

And it’s only one of the specialized Wyandotte Products 
so popular with men in charge of maintenance cleaning! 


Wyandotte Detergent is an all-around cleaner safe any 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 





yandotte 
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place you can use water. !t rinses freely, leaving no film 
to catch dirt or cause slippery floors. 


Wyandotte 97 Paste is for those who prefer a paste 
cleaner for porcelain and metal surfaces. 

And for an effective deodorizing treatment, use Wyan- 
dotte Steri-Chlor* as either rinse or spray. 

Your Wyandotte Representative will be glad to show 


you how these Wyandotte Products can help you. 
* Registered trade-mark 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION « J. B. Ford Division + Wyandotte, Michigan + Service Representatives in 88 Cities 
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Stand still my steed 


Let me review the scene 


And summon from its tranquil Peace 
The forms that once have been. 


UYU nivevsat BLEACHER COMPANY 


CHAMPAIGN 


SOUTHWEST DISTRICT SCHOOL BOARDS OF 
OKLAHOMA MEET IN WEATHERFORD 


The Southwest District School Boards Associa 
tion of Oklahoma held its first district meeting 
on November 8, in Weatherford, with H. E 
Wrinkle, of Oklahoma City, presiding. 

W. O. Goodman, of Altus, speaking on the 
topic, “The Place of the State School Boards 
Association in Public Education,” pointed out 
that the Association furnishes excellent opportu 
nities for exchanging ideas and methods in school 
board problems. He emphasized the power of 
organization and the fact that 13,000 members, 
if properly organized, could do much to promote 


the welfare of education within the state. He 
said that school board members constitute the 
largest group in America rendering important 
official: community service without financial 
remuneration. 

At the noon luncheon, in charge of Asa M 
Keeth, an interesting address was given by 


President R. H. Burton, of Weatherford, on 
“Educational Objectives for Southwestern Okla- 
homa.” He said the greatest need in education 
is more well-prepared teachers; school and 
college enrollments will probably continue to 
increase for several years to come; the values 
of the teaching profession need selling to the 
youth of today; scholarships should be estab 
lished for those who are willing to prepare and 
devote themselves to the teaching profession 
Discussing the serious need for teachers Dr 
Burton said that of 600 freshmen enrolled in 
Southwestern Institute, only 32 have manifested 
an interest in teaching. “5 

At the afternoon session, presided over by 
J. G. Stratton, an inspiring address was delivered 
by G. T. Stubbs on “A Brief Review of the 
American Association of School Administrators 
Yearbook, School Boards in Action.” He 
recommended that boards of education devote 
a part of two or three meetings each year to 


Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 





a study of recommendations made in the Year- 
book, and emphasized the importance of setting 
up definite policies for operating the schools by 
local boards. In the absence of Furman Phillips, 
Mr. Stubbs also discussed the topic, “Probable 
Implications of the Four School Amendments.” 
In the afternoon, a round-table discussion of 
“Present Problems of School Board Members” 
was ably conducted by Lockwood Jones, presi- 
dent of the Cordell board of education. He pointed 
out that we cannot effectively do our jobs in 
America with an uneducated public, and em- 
phasized the fact that school board members 
should be molders of public sentiment. Mr. Jones 
pointed to the increased cost of living which 
has offset the 31 per cent increase in teachers’ 


salaries, and urged an increase of 79 per cent 
in salaries of noneducational workers. 
The meeting was very successful and the 


attendance was good —some 35 being registered 
from five different counties 

‘the delegates decided to form a permanent 
organization. Officers were elected as follows: 
president, J. G. Stratton, Clinton; vice-president, 
Lockwood Jones, Cordell; secretary, I. D. Cates, 


Weatherford. —H. E. Wrinkle, Weatherford, 
Okla 
> 
COMING CONVENTIONS 
December 2-6. Northwest Association of Secondary 


Schools, at Eugene, Ore. Dr. 

Creer, secretary, Salt Lake City, Utah 

Hotel Eugene 
December 5 


and Higher Leeland H. 


Headquarters, 


Indiana Town and City Superintendents’ 
Association, at Indianapolis. C. V. Haworth 
Kokomo. Headquarters, Lincoln Hotel 

December 5-6 Association of California County School 
Superintendents, at Sacramento 

December 6-7. New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools at Boston, Mass. George S. Miller, 
Tufts College, Medford, Mass 

December 26-28. National Business Teachers 
tion, at Chicago, Ul. J. Murray Hill, secretary 
Green, Ky. Headquarters, Sherman Hotel. 


secretary, 


Associa 
Bowling 


ILLINOIS 


December 26-28. Pennsylvania State 
ciation, at Harrisburg. H. E. Gayman 
North Third St., Harrisburg. 

December 26-28 
Springfield. Irving F 
St., Springfield. 

December 26-28. Ohio Education Association, at 
Columbus. Walton B. Bliss, secretary, Columbus. Head- 
quarters, Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 


December 27-28 


Education Asso- 
secretary, 400 


Association, at 
100 E. Edwards 


Education 
secretary, 


Illinois 
Pearson 


Modern Language Association of 


America, at Washington, D. C. Headquarters, Statler 
Hotel 

January 23-25. American Physical Society of New 
York, at New York City. Dr. K. Darrow, secretary, 


New York, N. Y. 

January 31—February 2. American Camping Association 
(Middle East Regional Conference), at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Edith Goranson, 750 Prospect Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Headquarters, Statler Hotel. 

February 6-7 
Association 
Locust St., 


Columbia University 


Pennsylvania State School Directors’ 
at Harrisburg. Secretary, P. C. Van Ness, 222 
Harrisburg. Headquarters, Penn-Harris Hotel. 
February 13-14. Oklahoma Education Association, at 
Oklahoma City. Secretary, C. M. Howell, 306 Key Bldg., 
Oklahoma City. Headquarters, Municipal Auditorium. Ex- 
hibits, Roxie J. Adams, 306 Key Bldg., Oklahoma City. 
February 17-21. National School Service Institute, at 
Chicago, Ill. Secretary, L. E. Parmenter, Shop 307 Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill. Headquarters, Palmer House. 
February 19-20. American Association of Junior Col- 
leges, at St. Louis, Mo. Headquarters, Hotel Jefferson. 
February 27—March 2. Music Teachers National Asso- 
ciation, at St. Louis. Secretary, Wilfred C. Bain, School 
of Music, North Texas State College, Denton. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Jefferson. 
March 31-April 1. California Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, at Santa Cruz 


+ 


® The school board of St. Louis 
with Ermore M. Putney as president, and Rev. Dr. C. 
Oscak JoHNSON as vice-president. Dr. Herpert O 
WINTERER was named chairman of the committee on 
finance; James J. FirzGeratp of the committee on 
buildings; Frep H. Becx of the auditing and supplies 
committee and Rev. JouHNnson of the _ instruction 
committee 


Mo., has reorganized 
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Practically Indestructible — 
made of plastic impervious 
to acid in ink. 


No parts to separate and 
become lost or broken — lid 
is hinged into body of ink- 
well. 


No glass inset to break. 


llustrated bere is type No. 48. 


No. 49 is without flange. 
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Sengbusch Noiseless 
School Inkwells 





Guard before inserting 


The guard holds the inkwell 
firmly in place and prevents 
it from being pushed out of 
the desk by books. 


Guard after inserting 


ele tae 


Two popular styles made 
for your present desks... 


The experience of hundreds of Seng- 
busch-equipped schools shows that 
Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
help solve your inkwell problems these 
three ways: 

1. They resist all destruction common with 


many other school inkwells, thus eliminat- 
ing replacement expense. 


. They minimize ink evaporation, to cut 
down supply costs. 


. They eliminate annoying, costly ink-stain 
damage. 


Sengbusch Noiseless School Inkwells 
are available in two styles designed to 
fit the majority of holes now in desks 
—for flush-type or protruding-type in- 
stallations. Easy to install with or with- 
out guards. Easy to clean. No corro- 
sion, deterioration, or crumbling. 

Equip your desks with Sengbusch 
Noiseless School Inkwells. The worth- 
while savings you enjoy back up your 
good judgment. Write today for de- 
scriptive price list. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
9120 Sengbusch Bidg. Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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we 
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For teachers’ and office desks... 


Sengbusch Handi-Pen Desk Sets 
















Everyone in your school system 
who writes — superintendents, 
principals, teachers, clerks—ap- 
preciates the effortless perform- 
ance of Handi-Pen. You just pick 
it up and it writes. Uniform pen- 
inking. No flooding. No inky 
fingers. Less refilling — holds 
up to a year’s supply of ink with- 
out evaporation waste. Attractive 
models from $3.00 to $12.00. 


Write for free circular, 











































FOR THE JOB 


eo there is cutting to do, it helps a lot 


to have the right shears for the particular 
job at hand. 


And there you have the reason why so many 
schools specify Acme. 


Acme makes a variety of shears for every im- 
portant need. Each type is carefully designed 
to do a certain thing, to give you the right 


shears for the purpose, to do the particular job 
better. 


Quality is built into every pair of Acme shears. 
They will keep on cutting smoothly. They will 
give long service. They will keep you pleased 
with the work done by your classes. 


Acme shears are carefully made of fine materials 
—to meet exacting standards set by Acme en- 
gineers. The 35 finishing operations which Acme 
gives good shears make them look better, work 
better, and keep their keen cutting edges longer. 


e ACME Teachers’ Shears 
School Scissors—Office Shears 

e ACME Sewing Scissors 
Dressmaking Shears 

e ACME kitchen Shears 


They keep on cutting smoothly 


ACME szrar co. 


BRIDGEPORT 1, CONNECTICUT 


Makers of 


ACME + EVERSHARP «+ PURITAN 


WINDSOR + KLEENCUT + AMERICUT 


Keep Your Eye on ACMES 
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Acme) SHEAR & SCISSORS TIPS 
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Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. | 

Division of Spengler-Loomis Mfg or) PENCIL SHAR PENER | 

58 E. Washington St., Chicago 2 
| I 
. 
— SS a = - — \ 
®> Dr. C. M. Taytor has been elected a member of | 
PERSONAL NEWS the school board of Houston, Tex., to succeed Holger I 
> B. C. Barron, of Wayne County, Iowa, has accepted Jeppesen : 
a position as superintendent of the Woodside community > Mrs Louis! LEONARD WriGu7t, of Chicago, Ill., has . 
schools near Des Moines been appointed as an adviser to the United States delega- I 

> F. K. Scumipt, Eldora, has been elected president of tion to the first conference of the UNESCO. Mrs. Wright 
the Iowa State Education Association left by plane for Paris, where the conference will be held. 

J. G. LUDLAM RETIRES ® SHattuck QO. Hartwe tt, former superintendent of > C. J. W. Lurrect, superintendent of schools, Lorain, ( 

J. G. Ludlam, secretary of the board of education of schools at Kalamazoo, Mich., and St. Paul, died in St Ohio, has been elected president of the Northeastern Ohio \ 
Lincoln, Neb., for thirty years, has announced his retire Paul, Minn., on November 4 Teachers’ Association. C, C. Tuck, of West Technical 
ment from the position, to take effect December 31 Mr. Hartwell, who was 80, was born in Littleton, Mass High School, Cleveland, was named vice-president I 

Mr. Ludiam, a former teacher in the Nebraska schools He was graduated from Amherst College with an A.B ® Atpert Hocan, of Iowa City, Iowa, has accepted t 
entered the post-office service, and was acting superintend- degree, and received the degree of M.Pd. from Michigan the superintendency at Parnell, where he succeeds J. C. 
ent of mails of the Lincoln post office for several years State Normal College, and L.L.D. from Kalamazoo Col Brannon s 
In 1916 he entered the Lincoln city schools and became lege. After his graduation he served as teacher and & Supt. C. J. Dattuorp, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., has s 
secretary and business manager principal in eastern cities. In 1889 he became principal of announced his resignation, effective January 1, 1947. V 

a school in Kalamazoo and in 1901 was elected supe:in ® KoLtanp Gerpes has been elected president of the 
DEATH OF GEN. L. P. AYRES tendent. In 1915 he went to Muskegon Mich., as super board of the Summer Community Consolidated School 

Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, internationally known intendent. He resigned in 1918 to accept the superintend District No. 254 at Whitaker, Ii]. Other members of the t 
economist and statistician, died of a heart attack at his ency in St. Paul, Minn., a position which he held unt. board are Cart ScHROoEDER and Ray Dennis, elected 
home in Cleveland, on October 29. Gen. Ayres who was his retirement for one year; LAWRENCE SULLIVAN and Leo BLANCHETTE 
67, had been in good health and active in his office up eR BERT P Moser has accepted the superintendency for two years; GILBertT WICHTENDAHL and ELMER C 
to the day of his death at Chilton, Wis He succeeds F F Schlosser Kerouac for three years P 

General Ayres had a rich career as an educator, as an > Henry C. Wecner, of Waupun, Wis., has accepted 
army expert, and as a business statistician. After being a position in the state department of education. He will r 
graduated from college, he became a teacher and went to act as assistant administrator of the school lunch program TEACHER SHORTAGE DEPRIVES PUPILS t 
Puerto Rico as one of the earliest American educators to in the state OF SCHOOLING 
— Raa oo of oe ge — yo oe Bigg mony ——— e bo ge yr agg 8 The National Education Association, in a 

> se . as -nera > > > Ss s milion, < ak., has deen electec preside Oo e soul " on . . . Ses . . ° 
years e server as general superintendent o choo for —r. © : 7 : ju report on The Continuing Crisis in Education, 
Puerto Rico. Dakota Education Association for 1946-47 046-47.” : on , 

In 1907 he returned to the States to become director ® Ricuarp PD. Jensen, formerly § superintendent of 1946 47, estimates that 61,750 children are 
of the Division of Education and Statistics of the Russell schools at Salamanca, N. Y., has accepted the superin- being deprived of schooling this year and that 
Sage Foundation. While active in this office he made tendency at North Tonawanda 14,312 teaching positions are vacant p 
various studies of laggards, open-air schools, medical in > W. M. Green, late superintendent of s hools at The report, prepared by Dr. Frank W. Hub- g 
spection, and of educational efficiency He was the first Fort Worth, Tex., died on October 5. J. I Moore, bard, research director of the Association, traces ( 
to make estimates of the relative efficiency of the several formerly assistant superintendent, has succeeded Mr. Green I . rr : 

cienc) the exodus of teachers to better-paying jobs, and 
state school systems. Brief summaries of these studies as superintendent finds that filled hi ae b 
. . " . . , . . Ss ¢ > aC S > rove , 
appeared in the form of articles in the Scuoot Boarp &> G. G. Kwniprer, recently discharged from the armed _ - Uneaet teat ung positions, emergency A 
JourNnaL services, has been appointed regional school supervisor in teachers, and quality losses in instruction have | 

In 1917, when World War I broke out, Dr. Ayres b Southwest Iowa, to succeed K. D. Miller. Before entering seriously affected at least two million pupils. s 
came chief statistician for the AEF in Paris. He returned the armed services, Mr. Knipfer was principal of the The number of children deprived of schooling 
to the United States in 1920 to become vice-president and Atlantic, Nevada, and Gilmore City high schools has risen by 7350 
: . » Clevelz Trus > ¢ s offi &>C. W. Banos, of Mz ste we ‘ ‘n ap- ‘LE as 
economist of the Cleveland Trust Company. This office ANGS, of fan hester lowa, has been ap N.E.A. estimates have placed the total number \ 
he held until his death pointed State Supervisor of Hot Lunch Programs of teaches t 865.015 ith & "74 i ‘ 

: } -g ‘rs at 865 5 are j § 

Dr. Ayres held the degrees of master of arts and ® Mrs. Lenora LAUGHLIN, superintendent of schools at 1 - ; hil ‘ » compared with 860,77 A. h 
doctor of philosophy, conferred on him by Boston Uni St. Helena, Neb., has been appointed a member of the 45 46, Ww ue the number of emergency certifi- E 
versity. He was a member of the National Education education committee of the Nebraska Safety Council. The cates 1S 109,582, compared with 113,053 last year. t 
Association and a fellow of the American Statistica committee will work out a course of study in safety Vacancies in teaching positions are up by more S 


Association education to be taught in all the schools of the state than 1000 over 1945-46 
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THE ST. LOUIS DENTAL PROGRAM 


(Concluded from page 28) 


above-average group and that, with the 
exception of one school, no below-average 
income school appeared higher than 
thirteenth in the list. No above-uverage 
income school appeared lower than 
fifteenth in the list. Since the schools 
were listed in order of amount of dental 
care received, it would appear that the 
corrective phase of the program is con- 
trolled, to a large extent, by the economic 
factor. 

There appears little doubt that the 
dental health picture in below-average in- 
come schools will improve considerably 
when facilities are adequate for rendering 
free dental service to all who are eligible, 
and when those who are eligible appreciate 
the value of such service and take advan- 
tage of it. 

The creation of a desire for and appre- 
ciation of dental health can be accom- 
plished best through a long range program 
of dental health education. The St. Louis 
Board of Education has this type of pro- 
gram in its present dental health program 
and plans to continue to prosecute it 
vigorously. 


THE SYRACUSE PROGRAM FOR 
VETERAN EDUCATION 


(Concluded from page 38) 


recognized that not all students who are 
graduated will have taken all the courses 
which would have been most beneficial to 
him. This also holds true in the degree of 
mastery of essential information to have 
reasonable assurance to succeed well as a 
participating member of society. 

We therefore conclude that what we are 
doing in the city of Syracuse for veterans 
who have returned to us should cause us to 
raise our sights in providing more adequately 
the use of our educational facilities as our 
students attempt to make adjustments to meet 
situations they encounter outside of school 
which they did not contemplate or which we 
could not while we had 
training. 

It is our purpose to attempt to make edu- 
cation a function and a reality for all people 
of all ages whenever further educational di- 
rection and assistance may be contributed 
through our school system. 


SCHOOL BUILDING STANDARDS 


(Concluded from page 42) 


The Standards Committee reports were 
presented by Dr. Ray L. Hamon, and the 
general sessions were presided over by H 
C. Headden of Nashville, Tenn. At the final 
business session, R. H. F. Halsey and Miss 
Alice Barrows were elected to life member- 
ship. 

The officers for 1946-47 are: 

President, Wilfred F. Clapp, Lansing, 
Mich.; vice-president, Frank Williams, Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; secretary-treasurer, Samuel 
P. Clemmons, Tallahassee, Fla.; member of 
the executive committee, Dr. Henry Lester 
Smith, Bloomington, Ind. 


foresee them in 
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SEAL-O-SAN MAKES OLD FLOORS 


Yous find real satisfaction in the 
new, clean appearance of your floors 
when you refinish with Seal-O-San. 
You'll find the Seal O-San finish un- 
marred by dirty traffic lanes—unharmed 
by ink or chemicals. You'll see a protec- 
tive finish that seldom needs scrubbing. 
Because Seal-O-San penetrates deeper 
... fills all cracks ....and covers the 
floor with a tougher seal, it keeps dirt 
from.piercing the surface and getting a 


PENETRATI 


OEALD-OAN 


PERFECT SEAL AND FINISH FOR WOOD FLOORS 


LOOK NEW 


foothold. That’s why a Seal-O-San finish 
looks new, looks clean—/onger. 

As an aid to sanitation and for better- 
looking classrooms, refinish all wood 
floors with~Seal-O-San. Their beautiful, 
clean appearance will be a source of 
pride every time you view them. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


HUNTINGTON INDIANA 


CHICAGO + CINCINNATI - DALLAS + DETROIT - DENVER - MINNEAPOLIS 
NEW ORLEANS - NEW YORK - SEATTLE + SIOUX CITY - TORONTO 


NG 





The executive committee announced that 
the 1947 meeting would be held in Columbus, 
Ohio, during the week of October 19. 

The local hospitality was effectively pro- 
vided by William G. Eckles, of the Mississippi 
State Department of Education. The annual 
banquet was addressed by Walter Spiva on 
the subject of Atomic Fission. 

+> 

NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS 
®Hartan H. Zoptner has been appointed a member of 
the school board at Janesville, Wis. 
® The Richland parish school board at Rayville, La., 
has two new members, Mrs. E. K. Sprers and J. M 
McKay. Mrs. Frank B. Hatcn, Sr., has been re-elected 
for a full six-year term. 
®>R. A. Brown, a former member of the school board 
at Greenville, Mich., died on October 23. He had been 
a member of the board for 27 years previous to his 
retirement 





® The Ascension parish school board at Baton Rouge, 
La., has elected three new members, comprising Ernest 
Duperre, Warp Vic Mire, and Peart D. Fire. 

> Dr. F. H. Brnxtey, former president of the school 
board at Hennessey, Okla., has retired after 15 years’ 
service. 

®> Curtis J. Fornea has been re-elected to the Wash- 
ington parish school board at Franklinton, La. 

> Dwicut Swirt has been elected to the school board 
at Owasso, Okla., to succeed Sid Isbell. 


® Scorr Reasoner has been elected president of the 
Springvale township unit school board, near Petoskey, 
Mich 


® The school board of Ridgefield, Conn., has reorgan- 
ized with Kart S. Nasu as chairman, and May Denton 
as clerk, 

> Rottin H. Spracue has been elected president of 
the school board at Monroe, Mich., to succeed Howard 
M. Comstock 

®> Herpert P. Berxnap, a former member of the school 
board of Grand Rapids, Mich., died on October 13. 

®> Leo P. Grosvenor has been elected a member of the 
school board at Pocahontas, Iowa, to succeed C. E. Watts. 
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Announ cing 


The 1947 Shop Annual 


of Industrial Qrts and 
Vocational Education 


The authoritative source of informa- 
tion and guidance in organizing, 


planning, and equipping school shops 


Ready February 15, 1947 


The SHOP ANN'IAL NUMBER summarizes the per- 
iodic progress in the field of industrial arts and 
vocational education, emphasizes the new develop- 
ments ahead, presents through actual shop layouts 
and equipment lists, the best methods of accomplish- 
ment in the school shop field. The service of the 
SCHOOL SHOP ANNUAL NUMBER (regular March 
issue) of INDUSTRIAL ARTS AND VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION is 


l. It renders a comprehensive service 
promoting the introduction, progress, 
and expansion of industrial arts and 


vocational education. 


2. It provides an authoritative source 
of information and guidance in organ- 
izing, planning, and equipping school 
shops. 


Single Copies, Shop Annual Number $1.00 


Yearly Subscription including Shop Annual 
Number, $2.50 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Publishers 
1246 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 











Rates As A Curriculum Requirement! 


“TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG” || | 


Two 16mm Sound Films in 
Color and Black-and-White 


1. BASIC OBEDIENCE IN. 

é STRUCTION | 
WE GOT EM 32 minutes | 
YALKIN OUR 2. ADVANCED OBEDI 
LANGUAGE, ‘ ENCE INSTRUCTION 


27 minutes 
Approved and Recommend- 
ed by The American Kennel 
Club, The American Humane 
Association. 


WALTER LIPPMAN says: (one of many enthusiastic reactions) 


“TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG carries conviction that for 
dogs as well as others, education and discipline are not the accomplish- 
ments of tyranny, but are necessary to the pursuit of happiness and 
contribute something for which shouting and petting, beating and 
spoiling, sentimentality and irritation are no substitutes.” 


Narration by Lowell Thomas. Photographed by Lovise Branch. Super- 
vised by Blanche Saunders and based on her brilliant book of the 
same name. 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


America’s Foremost Producers of Dog Films 


PAWLING, NEW YORK 


STOKER FOR SALE — ove second-hand tron 


Fireman, size 4-A, suitable for school or other large building, in good 
condition, ready for installation, $800.00. If interested, please contact the 
Clerk of the Board of Education, Yankton, South Dakota. 


SCHOOL BUS == Sealed proposals will be 


received at the Office of the Board of Education, West 
Allis, until January 6, 1947 at 4:00 p.m. for the sale of 
the Board’s School Bus. 

A description of the bus is as follows: 
28 passenger, 1937 International Chassis, Superior Body. 


Specifications and proposal blanks are on file in the Board office and 
may be obtained by calling GR 1630 or by writing to the Board of 
Education, 7510 West National, West Allis 14, Wisconsin. 







Eatra PROTECTION 
Against Pilferage, 


Here’s extra protection for school property and students’ 

possessions that only Dudley offers: 

1) Difficult to discover last number of combination after 
lock is shut.* 

2) Tough, stainless steel construction. 

3) Master chart permits immediate ‘‘emergency opening” 
of any Dudley Lock in your school.” z-au 

*Write for details. 


UDLEY tock core 


Dept. 1212 570 W. Monroe St. Chicago 6, Ill. 
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STAGE CURTAIN EQUIPMENT 


@ CURTAIN CONTROLS 
@ NOISELESS CURTAIN TRACKS | 
@ SPECIAL OPERATING DEVICES 


VALLEN EQUIPMENT COSTS YOU LESS. 
REACHES YOU READY FOR QUICK INSTALLATION, 
SAVING YOU ALL EXTRA LABOR ASSEMBLY COSTS. 


Vallen, inc., Akron, Ohio 
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THE TEACHER RINGS THE BELL 
(Concluded from page 18) 
the secondary schools, the fields are speech, 
consumer education, noncollege science, 
and American history. 


Who Gets What? 


The board of education will receive the 
benefit of course revision. They will get a 
heightened teacher morale and more ef- 
fective teaching. A potential source for pro- 
motional material has been established. A 
method has been found for giving incre- 
ments that involves the factor of merit. A 
closer relationship with all teaching person- 
nel exists, and a method of co-ordinating 
the salary guide, the personnel rating 
system, and the board of examiners with 
in-service training, has been made practical. 

The teachers receive opportunities for 
graduate and undergraduate credits at a 
minimum of expense in their home town. 
They get an opportunity to acquire 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes, consistent 
with modern theory. Promotional oppor- 
tunities are provided. Teachers participate 
in formulating policy, determining prac- 
tices, creating courses of study which they 
themselves use, and a basis for self-evalu- 
ation has been set up. 

The colleges and the New Jersey State 
Department of Education receive oppor- 
tunities to effect a closer liaison between 
theory and practice. The state has extended 
its supervisory functions into the municipal 
field. An opportunity to take up the slack 





between theory and practice has been 
established. A means of offering a strong 
incentive to large groups for advanced 
study has been provided. 

The general public receives the results 
of better teachers and better schools. A 
broader conception of teaching as a pro- 
fession is being engendered. An opportunity 
to improve public relations has been set 
up and public interest in the function of 
present-day education is being stimulated. 


THE SECONDARY SCHOOL’S 
CONTRIBUTION TO SAFETY 
(Concluded from page 30) 

Teachers alone, many times, can’t teach 
this lesson. But every teacher and every 
high school can well enlist the aid of those 
to whom the adolescent would willingly 
turn for guidance. Even though a teacher 
might tell a high school boy why he should 
not cut in and out of traffic, when driving 
or riding his bicycle, this lesson may be 
reinforced by a talk by a truck driver, 
traffic officer, automobile dealer, or other 
key citizen. Some way or another, these 
young people have to convince themselves 
that such driving is not clever but rather 
that it is stupid. When they reach this 
point, safe driving has become respectable 

for them. 

My second point in characterizing good 
school safety programs was that they are 
maintaining interest at the highest point of 
effectiveness. By this I mean that they are 
keeping on the “pressure.”’ They don’t just 
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HOLMES 
Sound-on-Film PROJECTORS 


Exceptional clarity of picture and sound is typical 
of Holmes machines—the logical choice for visual 
aid instruction and school entertainment. You will 
appreciate the quiet, smooth operation, large 10- 
tooth sprockets, simple threading and enduring 
service of the Holmes. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1812 ORCHARD ST. 


Diamond 
like 
Brilliance 

with 








CHICAGO 14, ILL. 





have a drive for safety now and then and 
forget about it between drives. They are 
doing this through organizations, through 
courses, through publications, through 
visual aids, through discussions, and 
through all the many other devices with 
which we are familiar. 

My third point in describing an effective 
safety program was that recognition or 
rewards are being set up. These take vari- 
ous forms but the most successful programs 
make use of the device. It may be through 
the student safety organization, through 
the assembly programs, through the home- 
room organization. But whatever the plan, 
the people who are working for safety must 
have many reasons for believing that they 
are appreciated and that their work is not 
sissified. 

All of us should learn what we can 
from all the rest of us. Any time a new or 
interesting method is used successfully, we 
should pass the word along. Also, above 
everything else let us realize that safety 
is a responsibility of every person making 
up our society. In teaching safety, we can 
secure the co-operation of more and more 
agencies, organizations, and individuals, 
inside and outside the school. This is one 
of the most productive ways of getting our 
adolescent pupils to understand that safety 
pays. A great department store advertises 
that, “It is smart to be thrifty.” One of 
our important jobs is to get youngsters, 
and of course oldsters, to admit to them- 
selves that it is smart to be safe. 
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SAFETY TEACHING AIDS 


Superior Coach, an exponent of improved 
safety standards in school bus manufacture, has 
published several booklets as part of its safety 
education program. Its “best seller” booklet is 
“Six Steps to Safety,” a booklet describing the 
factors involved in safe pupil transportation, 
school-bus construction and operation, traffic 
accidents, and training suggestions for pupils. 
Superior is again offering a traffic safety poster, 
“Johnny-Go-Safely,” which offers ten rules for 
safety to pupils riding school buses. Another 
booklet, “Your New School Bus,” is designed to 
help drivers in maintenance and operation of 
buses. All these materials are available free 
upon request. 

Safety Research Division, 
Lerporation, Lima, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1201. 


GE LIGHTING BULLETIN 


The General Electric Lamp Department, Nela 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio, has announced a new 
“G-E Bulletin LD-1,” prepared by C. E. Weitz, 
a widely known lighting authority. 

The bulletin, a condensed text on the design 
and operation of incandescent, mercury, and 
fluorescent lighting, contains the cream of 
technical data gathered from a wide range of 
material. It lists more than ‘orty lamp topics, 
including germicidal, infrared, sun lamps, and 
glow lamps, and is fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs, diagrams, and charts. The booklet is 
available at a cost of 40 cents each. 

General Electric Lamp Department, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1202. 


NEW SENGBUSCH HANDIPEN DESK SET 
The Sengbusch Company, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
announced its handipen desk set, a dip type desk 
set with unsurpassed performance features. This 
inkwell, which embodies the latest and best in 
inkwell manufacture, has a capillary feature, 


Superior Coach 





New Handipen Desk Set 


which allows the pen to draw on a constant 
supply of fresh ink. It insures the utmost in 
efficiency, simplicity, economy, cleanliness, and 
safety. 

The Sengbusch desk sets are supplied in two- 
color combinations of black, maroon, and ivory. 
Pen points come in two styles— goldplated or 
14-K. gold iridium tipped, and the sets sell at 
$3.25 and upward. 

Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co., 2222 W. 
Clybourn St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1203. 





RCA VICTOR CHILDREN’S ALBUMS 

The RCA Victor Co., Radio City, N. Y., has 
announced its new record library of 21 albums 
for use in elementary schools. This record library 
is an outgrowth of the firm’s development of the 
market for children’s records in the home. 

Heading the new release is “Pee Wee the 
Piccolo”; another is “Peter and the Wolf”; the 
immortal story of “Rapunzel,” a famous Grimm 


fairy tale, is told in another album; “Winnie the 
Pooh” is presented in a new version, told with 
effective simplicity by Robert Shaw; two new 
productions are “Little Black Sambo and the 
Twins” and “The Unsuccessful Elf,’ which 
demonstrate vivid storytelling; there is also a 
reissue of Helen Myers’ attractive “‘Let’s Play.” 

Radio Corporation of America, 5224 RCA 
Bldg., Radio City, New York, N. Y. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1204. 


VICTOR VOLTAGE REGULATOR 
The Victor Animatograph Corporation, Daven- 
port, Iowa, is offering a new voltage regulator 
with which the power supply for 16-mm. projec- 
tors can be held to the correct level. The Victor 


' 





Victor Voltage Regulator 


voltage regulator eliminates the difficulties en- 
countered by operators in rural or outlying 
sections where the power supply is inadequate or 
irregular. It increases lamp life, decreases replace- 
ment costs, and improves both picture and sound. 

Victor Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Towa. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1205. 


AMPRO OFFERS CENTURY-10 SOUND PROJECTOR 

The Ampro Corporation, Chicago, IIl., has an- 
nounced a new Century—10 sound projector, which 
provides a light, compact projector of the 16- 
mm. type for both silent and sound speeds. With 
its constant speed a.c. motor, with film speed of 
24 frames per second, the Amprosound Century- 
10 is useful for classrooms, auditoriums, and 
homes. Among the special features are a fast 
automatic rewind, easy threading system, quick- 





Ampro Century-10 Sound Projector 


tilting knob, and centralized panel control. 
Curved film guides before and after sound drum 


December, 1946 


eliminate weaving and belt action; amplification 
is of high quality, with tone eontrol for sharp 
speech reproduction. The Ampro Century-10 can 
be used with a converter or invertor on direct 
current. 

Ampro Corporation, 2835 N. 
Chicago 18, Ill. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1206. 


Western Ave, 


SCHOLARSHIP BOOKLET ANNOUNCED 


The Westinghouse Electric Corporation, Pitts. 
burgh, Pa., has issued a new 16-page booklet, 
“Scholarships by Westinghouse,” which offers five 
scholarship competitions for high school seniors, 
The booklet contains complete information on 
each competition, including awards, eligibility, 
selection of winners, and conditions of awards. 
A copy of the booklet may be obtained free 
on request. 

Westinghouse Electric Corporation, School 
Service Dept., 306 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa, 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1207. 


DEVRY RECORD TURNTABLE 

DeVry Corporation, Chicago, Ill., manufacturer 
of motion picture equipment, has announced a 
new electric record turntable. Powered with a 
heavy duty “Green Flyer” motor, the turntable 
operates at two speeds, 33 1/3 r.p.m. for tran- 
scriptions, and 78 r.p.m. for regular records. The 
equipment insures instant changeover from one 
speed to another; the pickup and tone arm 


embody the latest in design and engineering prin- 
ciples to insure brilliance in tone and lifelike 
speech, 


reproduction of voice and free from 


eo 





DeVry Record Turntable 


objectionable noises ; feather-touch needle 
pressure makes for long-lasting records. 
DeVry Corporation, 1111 Armitage Ave, 


Chicago 14, Ill. 
For brief reference use ASBJ—1208. 


WYANDOTTE EXPANDS TECHNICAL SERVICE 

The Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
dotte, Mich., has announced an expansion of its 
technical service activities. Laboratory space for 
technical service has been increased to four times 
its original area, together with equipment and 
assistants necessary to staff the expanded 
operations. 

The Wyandotte Technical Service Branch of 
the firm keeps constantly in touch with the 
latest information regarding new cleaning proce- 
dures and new chemical developments, especially 
in the field of detergency. The services and advice 
of the technical servicemen are regularly available 
to all users of alkalies, specialized cleaning mate- 
rials, and industrial chemicals. The Technical 
Service Staff is supervised by J. J. Schaefer, 
director of development, Wyandotte Chemicals 
Corporation. 

W yandotte 
dotte, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1209. 


Chemicals Corporation, Wyan- 
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PROGRAM CLOCK BULLETIN 


National “Rings the Bell” is the title of Bulletin 
No. 167 containing detailed information on the 
selection of program clocks and clock systems. 
Thirty-two different standard types of program 
clocks are covered with prices included. 

National Time & Signal Corporation, 21800 
Wyoming Ave., Detroit 20, Mich. 

For brief reference use ASBJ—1210. 


CONN VOCATIONAL SCHOOL FIRST ANNIVERSARY 

Cc. G. Conn, Ltd., manufacturers of musical 
and electronic instruments, Elkhart, Ind., are this 
year celebrating the first anniversary of the 
establishment of the Conn Vocational School for 
war veterans. The school, located in Elkhart, 
offers six months’ training in musical instrument 
repair. The school which has already graduated 
62 students, all of whom are employed, has been 
enlarged to handle a new group once every two 
months. A full-time staff is employed and skilled 
craftsmen from the factory carry on specialized 
instruction. A copy of Catalog B, giving full 
details about the course, will be sent free to 
any person interested. 


FLETCHER ELECTED PRESIDENT BRITANNICA FILMS 

G. Scott Fletcher, formerly general sales agent 
of the Studebaker Corporation, has been electéd 
president of Encyclopedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 

Under Mr. Fletcher’s presidency, Britannica 
Films plans a large-scale program of expansion 
and intensification of its visual education activ- 
ities. The impetus given to visual education by 
the war have shown the possibilities of motifn 
pictures for instructional purposes. 


EDUCATORS ATTEND AUDIO-VISUAL CLASS 

More than 300 educators, girl scout leaders, and 
others of a community leadership group attended 
an audio-visual laboratory class, conducted on 
the Stanford University, Calif., campus by 
Charles R. Crakes, educational consultant for 
the DeVry Corporation, Chicago 14, IIl. - 

Mr. Crake is serving his second year as a 
teacher of audio-visual education, under Dr. 
Reginald Bell, associate professor of education 
and chairman of the Stanford Committee, on 
Audio-Visual Aids. 

















CHRISTMAS GREETING 


There’s but one gift that Christ would ask 
today — 

This Christmas day —’midst world distress 
and need; 

And that’s for men to try his untried way of 
Brotherhood. 

Turn from the paths of greed, from selfish 
strife — exploiting of the weak; 

From narrow pride of class, and race and 
nation, and make their only creed —to serve 

To seek, to live as He, in selfless consecration, 

That good will and peace in all the world may 
reign. 

He had, Himself, “No place to lay His head.” 

Why should we fret for worldly loss or gain? 

“Put first things first and ye’ll not need,” He 
said. 

This, then —the one true word of Christmas 
cheer — 

Who lives His way of love —need never fear. 

-Fred G. Bale 


Cause for Fear? 

A large woman, carrying a large hammer, 
entered the viilage school, and asked to see the 
young woman principal. 

“You in charge here?” she asked 

“Er —that’s right,” said the principal, terri- 
fied out of her life. 

“Well,” said the woman, “I’ve come to knock 
down that nail on the seat where my Tommy 
Sits. It’s tearing holes in his pants.” 
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Advertisers Products and Services 


Adver‘isers in this index are given a code number in addition to the page number on which the 
advertisement appears. Refer to the advertisement for product or services available. Write direct 
to advertiser or use the coupon in requesting information from a number of advertisers. 


Code Page | Code Page 
No. No. | No. No. 
120 Acme Shear Co., The.... 73A | 1226 National Chemical & 
121 Aluminum Co. of America 11A | Mfg. Company ........ 4A 
122 American Radiator & 1227 National Lock Company.. 4A 
Standard Sanitary Corp.. 80A | 1228 National Time & Signal 
123 Ampro Corporation, The. 63A | oo See eee eee ee ee 57A 
124 Automatic Pencil 1229 Nesbitt, Inc., John J... 4th cover 
Sharpener Co. ......... 74A | 1230 Peabody Company, The.. 8A 
125 Board of Education, | 1231 Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
West Allis, Wis......... 76A | Steel Company ........ 7A 
126 Board of Education, | 1232 Premier Engraving Co.... 12A 
. Pee 76A | 1233 Professional Directory ... 10A 
127 Bruce Publishing Co..... 8A | 1234 Remington Rand, Inc..... 58A 
128 Crane Company ....... 13A | 1235 Schermerhorn Teachers 
129 DeVry Corporation ..... 67A  _.. SYEeeee rere ee 10A 
1210 Dick Company, A. B..... 3A | 1236 Sexton & Co., John...... 16A 
1211 Dolge Company, C. B.... 4A | 1237 Sengbusch Self-Closing 
1212 Dudley Lock Corporation. 76A OCCT CER Tee 73A 
1213 Edwards & Company, Inc. 65A | 1238 Sheldon & Company, E. H. 66A 
1214 Films Incorporated ..... 59A | 1239 Sloan Valve Company... 1A 
1215 General Electric Company 9A | 1240 Smooth Ceilings System.. 6A 
1216 Graubard’s, Inc. ....... 6A | 1241 Spencer Turbine Company 62A 


1217 Heywood-Wakefield Co. . 53A | 1242 Standard Electric Time Co. 8A 
1218 Hillyard Company, The.. 12A | 1243 Underwood Corporation... 55A 


1219 Holmes Projector Co..... 77A | 1244 United Specialists, Inc.... 76A 

1220 Huntington Laboratories, 1245 Universal Bleacher Co.... 72A 
Peeve ere eee Tree TSA | 1266 Veer, Wo oS cbees'csics 77A 

1221 International Business 1247 Vestal Chemical Company 68A 
PAGER, COIR. occ ccc 61A | 1248 Victor Animatograph 

1222 International Harvester GH siscecene<em 2nd cover 
eee ee 2A | 1249 Vonnegut Hardware Co.. 5A 

1223 Medart Mfg. Company, 1250 Wakefield Brass Co., F. W. 14A 
Se rors ree ae. 6A | 1251 Warren & Co., Inc., 

1224 Minneapolis-Honeywell WET ccvennsehwncpes 70A 
Regulator Co. ...... 3rd cover | 1252 Williams Company, The.. 12A 

1225 National Cash Register 1253 Wyandotte Chemicals 
a BETTE CERT TTT eT 69A COPPOTOHON 2 oo. cc cece. 71A 


The advertisements in this issue have been given a code number for your convenience in requesting 
information on products, services, booklets, and catalogs offered. Encircle the code number of the 
advertisement in which you are interested, clip and mail the coupon to THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
BOARD JOURNAL. Your request will receive prompt attention. BRUCE—-MILWAUKEE. 


THE AMERICAN SCHOOL BOARD JOURNAL 
540 North Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


Please send information offered in the advertisements we have encircled 
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"ind we all know 


how important this room 1s” 






FEATURED IN THIS attractive washroom 
are wall-hung Expello Urinals with 
foot-operated flush valves, and wall- 
hung Buena Lavatories. They're mod- 
ern—easy to clean—ideal for schools. 


CO ——— ete eee te Cte 


C. 





OTHING can do more to overcome the shy 
child’s first-day timidity than a teacher- 
conducted tour of the school. And nothing will 
do more to stimulate correct personal habits in 
these children than gleaming white American- 
Standard fixtures in toilet and washrooms. 

If you are considering re-equipping your 
school or are buying equipment for a new build- Special Institutional Type American Enclosure 
ing, we invite you to investigate the American- for use with Arco Cast lron Convector or Arco 
Standard line . . . long the choice for schools Maltiie Convector. 






and public buildings everywhere. t ae 7 
And, remember, this line includes correct CAN - tandard | 
fixtures for all children. Your local Heating and eae ee 
Plumbing Contractor is the man to see. American oe HEATING Lam PLUMBING 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, P. O. Box a jr > te Naluont Saabs _ A Comfort” 
1226, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 
c. LOOK FOR THIS MARK OF MERIT —It identifies the world’s largest line of Heating and Plumbing Products for every use . . . including 
Boilers, Warm Air Furnaces, Winter Air Conditioners, Water Heaters, for all fuels . . . Radiators, Convectors, Enclosures . . . Gas and Oil Burners . . . 
Heating Accessories . . . Bathtubs, Water Closets, Lavatories, Kitchen Sinks, Laundry Trays, Brass Trim . . . and specialized products for Hospitals, Hotels, 


{ Schools, Ships, and Railroads 












O matter which way you look at it, the Gradustat, Honeywell’s 
pneumatic thermostat, is tops. From the standpoint of sensitivity 
... accuracy... dependability ... or even modern appearance, 
the leadership of the Gradustat has been demonstrated. 
And there is good reason for this superior performance. For example, the 
temperature sensitive element of the Gradustat is mounted so that there is no other 


mechanism above or below it, thus permitting free passage of air across the 
element. The result—sensitivity and accuracy of control far greater than afforded by 
conventionally mounted pneumatic thermostats. 


The Gradustat is a non-bleed thermostat. Except when the valve or motor is moving in 
. . . . . ‘ 
one direction, no air is wasted. This means a smaller compressor and lower operating cost. 


Every school should have the best in heating control equipment. And this is why you will 
find Honeywell’s Gradustat in so many classrooms throughout the country. Minneapolis- 

Honeywell Regulator Company, 2615 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis 8, Minnesota. 
Canadian Plant: Toronto 12, Ontario. Branches and distributing offices in all principal cities. 


Ss OO N FRO & eee ee ee 


@®@@ said the school superintendent as he proudly posed beside The Nesbitt Pack- 
age. And he wasn't kidding — he was one of those who had suggested to 
Nesbitts the idea of a classroom ensemble for health, comfort and utility. 
So we obliged and packaged air and space in one whole: we integrated 
steel Classroom Shelving and Cabinets with the Nesbitt Syncretizer Unit 
Ventilator and the Nesbitt Convector. Like all developments that grow from 
everyday needs and experience, The Nesbitt Package is practical. It sup- 
plies clean, fresh Syncretized Air; it provides adequate storage facilities; 
and it places this space-saving, economical ensemble within the reach of 
every school budget. Like to know more about The Nesbitt Package? Write 
for Publication 249. 


THE NESBITT PACKAGE IS MADE BY JOHN J. NESBITT, INC., PHILADELPHIA 36, PA. 
AND IS SOLD BY NESBITTS AND AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION. 


Visit our exhibit at the 7th International Heating & Ventilating Exposition 
in Cleveland, Ohio —Janvary 27-31, 1947 —Booths 29, 31, 33, 35. 


i 14-bit PACKAGE 





